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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
cnalpectes 

ATTERS look threatening between the United States and 
\ Cuba. It appeared till last night that the Government of the 
United States and that of Spain were quite agreed as to the outrage 
on the passengers and crew of the Virginius, at Santiago de Cuba; 
that is to say, Spain hadagreed to surrender the Virginius, with 
the remaining crew and passengers, and to try those officials who 
condemned the crew and passengers to death, for any violation 
of the law or of treaty stipulations of which they may have 
been guilty. And Cuba seemed to be so far submissive, that 
the commander of a United States’ war-ship telegraphed to 
Washington from Santiago de Cuba that the authorities 
there were ready to surrender the Virginius. The President, 
in his Message to Congress read on Wednesday, declared 
the question between Spain and the United States ‘in course 
of satisfactory adjustment, in a manner honourable to both 
nations.” If it should be shown that the American flag which 
the Virginius hoisted was legally hers, Spain was to salute the 
American flag by way of reparation ; and if it was not legally 
hers, the United States were to try the passengers of the Virginius 
surrendered to them for violating the neutrality laws. In any 
case, the friends of persons illegally put to death were to be in- 
demnified by Spain. But the last telegrams inform us that all 
this fair prospect is blighted.. The Captain-General at the 
Havannah had telegraphed to Madrid that it was impossible to 
surrender the Virginius, in the present excited state of public 
opinion ; and he offers his own resignation. This bodes forcible 
intervention from Washington. President Grant has got the 
whole American Navy ready for war, and will not be sorry to be 
compelled to use it. For using it will mean much more than 
compulsory indemnification. It will mean also compulsory 
emancipation of the slaves. 


For the President’s Message insists on the necessity of emancipa- 
tion in Cuba in very emphatic and significant language. Cuban 
slavery, he appears to have said, “ is opposed to granting relief to 
misrule, has no aspiration towards freedom, no generous policy, but 
seeks still more strongly to rivet the shackles of slavery and op- 
pression, It seizes upon many emsblems of power, under pro- 
fessions of loyalty to the mother country, exhausts the resources 
of the island, and does acts at variance with the principles of 
justice, instead of giving a character of nobility to the Republic. 
In the interests of humanity, civilisation, and progress, this evil 
influence must be abated.” ‘This rhetoric, if it be really President 
Grant's, and not the reporter's, is slip-slop stuff ; but it is excellent 
Sense, and means business. We should recommend the Cuban 
slaveowners to ‘agree with their adversary quickly, while they 
are in the way with him,” lest at any time they should be delivered 
over to the United States, to be dealt with as the South was 
dealt with. Assuredly they would not come out thence till they 
had paid the uttermost farthing. 


As regards British subjects, though some doubt has been 
thrown on the statement which we made, now a fortnight ago, 
that sixteen of them, all poor men, sailors, stokers, and so forth, 
were put to death on November 


7, without, so far as we can 


alleged. 


_ |see, the shadow of a legal justification, and it has been said 
1533 | that no British subjects perished, the Foreign Office have 


now officially attested the truth of the facts as they were at first 
Mr. Crawford, the acting British Consul-General at the 


| Havannah, has forwarded to Lord Granville the list of victims 


shot on the 7th of November, the highest in office being the 
assistant-engineer, second mate, and the two stewards, and all 
the others firemen and seamen. If these poor fellows had 
been taken in open rebellion with arms in their hands, such a 
massacre would have been brutal. As it was, there can hardly 
be even the colour of a legal excuse for what was done. Probably 
it was quite illegal even to confine them at all. But the spirit of 
slaveholders is always cruel and bloodthirsty. Lord Granville 
will, of course, insist on such reparation as is now possible, and 
on such punishment of the offending officers as will render such 
outrages dangerous in future. 


Mr. Gladstone has told the Agricultural Labourers’ Union 
that he shall be happy to receive a deputation from them to 
urge the extension of household suffrage to the counties towards 
the end of January. This looks as if the Government were pre- 
pared to redeem the hopes raised by Mr. Forster on behalf of 
Mr. Gladstone towards the end of the last Session. And we 
confess we think that they ought to do so. If we yielded house- 
hold suffrage to the boroughs after the evidence which the Cotton 
famine gave of the self-possession, the self-denial, and the judge- 
ment of the artisans, we ought to extend it to the counties, on the 
evidence afforded by the recent labourers’ agitation that the 
agricultural labourers possess qualities of precisely the same 
kind,—great sobriety of mind, vast patience, anda dumb, pathetic 
earnestness. It is high time these men were permitted to speak 
out their moving, slow-tongued eloquence on the politics of rural 
England. 


The Right and Left in the French Assembly have been engaged 
ali the week in a-new struggle. The Government have shown a 
desire to confine the Committee of Thirty on the Constitutional 
Laws almost exclusively to the Right, instead of, as usual, repre- 
senting all fractions. ‘Their idea at first was to admit only three 
opponents, but the Left, indignant at such oppression, put in 
blank papers, so that the half of the House never voted. This 
produced such delay—five days—that Paris began to sneer, and 
all kinds of ugly rumours to float about, until the Right at last 
gave way, and admitted two more of the Left Centre. The 
Opposition then yielded, wisely, as we have elsewhere tried to 
show, and the Committee is complete. That it will be thoroughly 
repressive is certain, but the rumour that it will prepare a con- 
stitution all ready for a King seven years hence rests at present 
on little foundation. Marshal MacMahon takes his Presidency 
as quite a serious affair, and French politicians very rarely look 
seven years ahead, 








The Committee to consider the Bill for abolishing the election 
of Mayors of Communes and substituting nomination by the 
Ministry of the Interior has been formed, and consists of nine 
members of the Right and six of the Left. M. Depeyre, who has 
the Bill in charge, defends it in the Bureau on the ground that 
the Prefects are paralysed by the hostility of the Mayors, who, 
elected by Radical Councils, frequently resist his orders, M. 
Baragnon, Under-Secretary, declares the Bill absolutely necessary 
to **meeta great social danger,” which is described by others to 
consist mainly in the right of the Mayor to appoint lay school- 
masters and mistresses. It is rumoured that the Right is not con- 
tent with the Bill, because it confines the Government to a selection 
from the Municipal Council, which, it is averred, may consist en- 
tirely of Radicals, wherefore Government should claim the right 
of appointing anybody it pleases. It would almost seem, from 
some of these speeches, that the majority claim the right to 
govern, even if everybody in France turns Radical, and would 
sooner appoint a German than a political opponent. 














President Grant appears to be very anxious to return 
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to specie payments. 
the National Banks in paying interest on deposits, an idea 
intended to keep money afloat in business and diminish 
stringency, but his chief suggestion in the Message is to 
adhere absolutely to £80,000,000 as the maximum of paper issue. 


He even goes so far as to declare that ‘a declaration of public , 


policy is a pledge of public faith,” and as the Act of June 30, 
1864, limits the amount of paper currency to that sum, any 
further issue is a breach of faith. That is strong language, when 
the contract is with the people; but it is certain that rigid ad- 
herence to the limit would very soon bring currency to a par with 
gold, and render a return to specie payments an easy operation. 
It would be wiser, perhaps, nevertheless, when once the two were 
at par, to let the two remain, as they are clearly both necessary 


for the business of a country in which the distances are so great | 
and the bank system so imperfectly developed, that the trans- | 


mission of coin is an endless anxiety. 





The bombardment of Cartagena does not succeed, for though | 


the city is nearly destroyed, the forts are not yet taken. General 
Ceballos therefore proposes to storm them, but the fleet will not 
help, a Council of Admirals having decided that it cannot force a 
way into the harbour. It is whispered that a mutiny is feared 
in the fleet, and certainly something strange is going on, 
Admiral Chicarro’s policy being apparently to peep at the 
insurgents, and then return to coal at Alicante. Admiral 
Yelverton in his place would have been shelling the lunatic post- 
man commanding Fort Galeras long before this. The Italian 
captain of the Anthion asked permission of the Madrid Com- 
missioner to take away the women and children, and received it, 
but a British Intransigente, named Peters, declared that if any 
foreign vessels went out without an order from the Junta he, as 
commanding the Numancia, would sink them. He, in fact, was 
preparing big guns to do it, when the Italian captain, jumping on 
the poop of his own ship, cried to the crew of the Numancia that 
if fired on he should fire back, that he should be sunk, but that be- 
hind him were 20 Italian ironclads. Peters was accordingly pulled off 
the poop and declared to be drunk, and the Anthion steamed on ; 
but Peters has been reappointed to his own ship, the Darro. If 
an English sailor of Intransigente opinions can really get hold 
of the Numancia and take her out to sea, there will be wild 
work somewhere. 


There has been some extraordinary intrigue going on lately 
about Roumania, either the Sultan or the Czar being exceedingly 
annoyed at the new protection Prince Charles has obtained. On 
September a Circular was addressed by the Porte to its representa- 
tives, stating that one of its vassal Principalities had concluded a 
convention with a foreign power which was never intended by the 
signatary Powers of the Treaty of Paris, and the Ottoman 
Government, therefore, made formal reservation of its rights. 
Prince Charles, however, briefly replied that it had no right to 
interfere, and the Porte gave way, sending out a second Note, to 
explain that Roumania might conclude international treaties, 
provided they were not political. The truth is, that under the | 
agreement between Prussia and Austria, Prince Charles means 
to acknowledge the Porte just so far as is convenient, and no | 
farther. Turkey will not go to war for any such vestige of power | 
as she retains there. 

It looks very much as if the Prussians were preparing for a | 
civil war in Posen. They are filling it with troops, and have 
summoned Archbishop Ledochowski to resign his See, which he 
has refused to do. He will, therefore, be summoned before the | 
new State tribunal of ecclesiastical appeal, and be deprived of his | 
See, which the Pope,—who has written him a letter strengthening | 
him, and predicting that supernatural help is at hand because 
there is no sign of human help,—will refuse to fill up. Then, we 
suppose, some other Archbishop, approved by the King and 
Emperor, will be imposed on Posen, and then the Catholics must 
either submit to a State ‘‘ reformation,” or to a steady persecu- 
tion of the fine-and-imprisonment kind. At present, the rumour | 
is of ‘‘a state of siege” in Posen, to prepare for the elections to 
the Reichsrath, just as a state of siege in forty odd departments 
of France is considered by the Due de Broglie the natural pre- | 
paration for good constitutional laws. The logic of tyranny, | 
Protestant or Catholic, seems to be always nearly the same. 


One of the most terrible of modern disasters is reported this 
week,—a disaster comparable to the wreck of the Northfleet. 
At two in the morning of the 22nd November, the French 
steamer Ville du Havre, bound from New York to Havre, came 
into collision with the Loch Earn, a sailing ship of Glasgow, some- 


One plan for this purpose is to restrict | 


ee I 
where in the neighbourhood of the Azores, and went down in 
' twelve minutes. Out of a total of 513 persons, erew and passen. 

gers included, only 87 were saved. The Captain, who had been 

exceedingly anxious during three days of fog which precedeg 
and had hardly quitted the deck day and night during that time, 
had gone down to take some rest, as the night was bright. He 
returned on deck just to find the bows of the Loch Earn protrud- 
ing over the deck and his own ship sinking. ‘The captain did his 
duty. He remained on deck to the last, and was only picked up 
swimming an hour after the ship went down. He ordered oy; 
the long-boat, but just as it was filled with passengers the mizep- 
mast fell upon it, killing and wounding many. Then the main. 
mast fell on the deck. ‘The passengers, as a whole, seem to have 
behaved nobly, and it is astonishing how much those who were 
ultimately saved seem to have scen, in those few minutes of 
terror, of the conduct of their companions. Among the pas- 
sengers, says the Times’ narrative, ‘‘was a French priest, who 
never for a moment lost his self-control in the frenzy which 
raged around him, or missed, as far as I could see, a Single 
opportunity of comforting and nerving those who were about 
to die. ‘Are you a Catholic?’ I heard the father ask of 
a passenger near him. ‘I am,’ was the reply. ‘ Repent, then, 
and I will forgive you your sins!’ said the priest, and these 
were his last words on earth. The vessel sank immediately, and 
the father was drowned, but the gentleman with whom he con. 
versed was amongst the saved.” Catholic and Protestant seem 
to have vied with each other in resignation and courage, as they 
faced their dreary and lonely fate. The officer of the watch was 
drowned, and it is feared that his want of care was the cause of 
the calamity, for the Loch Earn had a light, though not, it is said, 
the proper side lights, and the night was bright. 


All the news of the Bengal famine this week is despondent, 
the reports suggesting that some of the poorer classes are already 
pinched, as there have been grain riots. All our letters confirm 
our belief that the scarcity will go much farther South than the 
Indian Government believes,—will include, for example, Burdwan 
| and Hooghly, and thus greatly increase the area of its responsibili- 
ties. No rain has fallen, though clouds are reported, and the time 
for the spring sowings has nearly passed away. We regret to 
perceive also that Sir G. Campbell, who thoroughly knows 
Bengal, and whose forte is energy, adheres to his intention of 
quitting India in April, in the very midst of the calamity. His 
successor will be Sir R. Temple, an experienced administrator, a 
brilliant writer, and possessed of an overplus of “go,” but 
notoriously an optimist, by temperament as well as policy. A 
change of administrators at such a time will be a direct evil, as 
all officials concerned will be thinking, not of Sir G, Campbell's 
opinion, but of Sir R. Temple's. Sir G. Campbell should stay, 
even if he thereby loses an election, which he certainly will lose 
by coming away. 





Our great fear still is that the Viceroy, while exerting himself 
to the utmost to feed the famine districts, will overlook the 
human residuum in the distressed districts, with their huge area. 
There is in every district of Bengal a large class whom a half- 
crop will slay, literally put to death, and it is this which may be 
overlooked. We keep hammering at this point, because we be- 
lieve that it is in the limitation of area alone that the Govern- 
ment will fail. It can and will do anything in a definite but 
limited area, but it is certain ‘to dread any dispersion of effort, 
which will nevertheless be necessary. The people are not to die, 
whether in Behar and Rajshahye or not,—that is the first note of 
the lesson the Indian Government has to learn. 








The results of the School-Board Elections in London, which 
were not known last week, are, on the whole, in very fair accord- 
ance with those obtained in the rest of the country. The 
party professing to favour the voluntary denominational schools, 
and to resist expenditure on Board Schools, has gained 
more than we should wish, and the party most opposed to this 
policy has gained more than we should wish, both of them 
generally at the cost of the party favourable, on the whole, to 
the gradual increase of Board Schools pledged to an unsectarian 
plan of religious education,—schools which must, by their com- 
petition, raise higher the standard of secular teaching m the 
Voluntary schools, and even convey into their religious training 
a more liberal spirit, But we do not believe that in any one of 
the recently elected School Boards, except that at Birmingham, 
there is any danger of a revolutionary policy. It is quite clear 
that in the London Board the moderates who are favourable to 
working out the old policy will have a good working majority, 
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“orbaps 80 against 19; indeed, many of those who, like Mr. 
Peek, elected in the City, have been regarded as in sympathy 
with the Clericals because they favour low rates and the fullest 
use of existing denominational schools before attempting to 
puild afresh, have distinctly declared themselves moderates, 
unfavourable to any attempt to give sectarian religious 
instruction. We should ourselves earnestly deprecate an ex- 
cessive economy of this kind, in a city well able to beara 
moderate education rate, and equally well able to secure an 
effective administration for its Board Schools; but the true atti- 
tude to take towards these extreme economists is not to reproach 
them with denominational prejudices, but to appeal exclusively 
to the test of educational efficiency or inefficiency. We regret 
that only two ladies have been elected to the London School 
Board, and both of them for Marylebone,—Miss Chessar and 
Mrs. Herbert Cowell. Like Mrs. Garrett-Anderson and Miss 
Emily Davies on the last School Board, they will be hard-worked 


members. ee ee 

As far as we know, there is no case in which a clear Secularist 
majority has been elected on any School-Board except that at 
Birmingham. Un several the Secularists have improved their posi- 
tion, and on several the Unsectarians have secured a majority. But | 
the Unsectarians and the Secularists are by no means identical. 
For instance, a triumph for the Secularists was alleged at Brad- 
ford. But it is perfectly clear, from an address of the eight 
Liberals published in the Bradford Observer of November 18, | 
that the majority of the Bradford School Board are entirely 
committed to the religious policy of the last Board,—namely, | 
that as a general rule, the Bible shall be both read and explained | 
in the time devoted to religious instruction in all schools| 
established by the Board, though all the explanations | 
given are to be in a thoroughly unsectarian spirit. And no} 
doubt that is the really popular policy throughout England. | 
The parents care little or nothing for the exact shade of the | 
religious teaching to be given. They care a great deal that some 
religious teaching shall be given. Could they show better sense ? 








Despatches from the Gold Coast were published in London on | 
Tuesday announcing a victory over the Ashantees at Abra- 
krampa, where a gallant little force of 50 Marines and Blue- 
jackets, 96 negroes of the 2nd West India Regiment, 75 Houssas, 
and 431 natives of sorts, commanded by Major C. B. Russell, 
were attacked on 5th November by an army of Ashantees, 
which they totally routed, before Sir Garnet Wolseley, | 
with 300 Blue-jackets and Marines, could arrive to their | 
assistance. We have tried to explain the great importance | 
of this affair elsewhere, but may add that the ‘native allies,” | 
the Fantees, proved useless; but the Houssas and Kossos, the 
latter a fierce tribe from Sierra Leone, who go at their work with | 
steel alone, behaved as bravely as the whites. In a reconnais- | 
sance executed by Colonel Festing from Dunquah, on November 3, 
he reports the grossest cowardice on the part of the native allies ; 
but still, with 80 of the 2nd West Indians, 9 men of Rait’s Artil- 
lery, 12 policemen, and 1,100 of the said cowards, he defeated 
the Ashantees so far that they broke up their camp and fled | 
towards the Prah, the Colonel losing only one officer, Lieutenant | 
Eardley-Wilmot. The fact appears to be that none of the native 
allies will move without white leadership, and that consequently till 
the soldiers arrive the officers have to do more than they can per- | 
form, are, in fact, expended like shells to clear a way for the men. | 
The first two regiments were not expected to arrive till December | 
12, and the ‘* Black Watch ” only sailed on Thursday, an arrange- 
ment having been made with General Wolseley not to land them 
till the healthiest season. It now appears that the Marines do 
not suffer in the bush, but only on the coast, and only there 
probably from bad sanitary arrangements. 





The Dutch will have as much to do at Acheen as they can 
manage. They must conquer the place or give up their benefi- 
cial scheme of conquering Sumatra, but Acheen is the only inde- 
pendent Mussulman sovereignty in the Far East, and the Malays 
are swarming up to help her ruler. He has, it is stated, 70,000 
men, and if half of these are Malays and he has procured any 
decent arms from Constantinople, the Dutch will have terribly 
hot work of it. No troops in their service not Dutchmen will 
face well-armed Malays,—a work quite formidable enough to 
Europeans. 


The Irish University debates have really produced some good | 
results, They have quickened the Irish Catholic intelligence, | 
and made the English Catholics act on their principles. A very 
remarkable protest has been addressed by seventy students, or ! 


| the generations which preceded it.” 


former students, of the Irish Catholic University to Cardinal 
Cullen, complaining of the absolute scientific incompetence of 
the Catholic University. “No one can deny,” they say, “that 
the Irish Catholics are miserably deficient in scientific education. 
That deficiency is extremely galling to us. In a commercial 
sense it involves a loss to us, while in a social and intellectual 
sense itis positive degradation.” And they give substantial proof, 
supposing their facts to be correct, of the gross inefficiency of the 
arrangements for scientific purposes in the Catholic University. At 
the commencement of the new Session of the Catholic University 
on Thursday, this damaging protest does not seem to have been 
directly alluded to, but the speakers dilated on the new extension 
the University would gain from the affiliation of 31 Irish schools 
and colleges, spoke of the intention to create a University worthy 
of Ireland, and boasted that the Catholics had last Session brought 
the strongest Government ever seen in England “on its knees.” 
That was rather a wild boast. The Irish Liberals, by deserting 
in a body, can almost at any time defeat the Government with 
which they usually act; but if they brought Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government “upon its knees,” it certainly was not to the 
Irish Catholics that it prayed for help. As far as we can 
see, the cheerful result of their tactics is that Mr. Disraeli is 
bidding eagerly for the Orange support, and Mr. Gladstone 
grimly warning the Catholics that he wants their aid no longer, 
and that they must do without his. 


The grand scheme put forth for an English Catholic College is 
not as yet matured, and nothing has yet been published as to 
resources, but there seems at least to be no lack of confidence in 
the laity in its inception. Instead of resting, like the Irish Catholic 
University, almost solely upon the Episcopate, the list of names 
first proposed contains thirty laymen to only fourteen priests, and 
amongst the priests ‘seven are secular, three are provincials of 
the great teaching Orders, and four are Presidents of Roman 
Catholic Colleges.” Of the laymen, nine are members of the 
Catholic aristocracy, eight country gentlemen, six are commercial 
men, and seven are members of the learned professions. This 
looks like a comprehensive scheme for a governing body, and 
as the plan is to prepare the students for the London University 
degrees until that (probably distant) time at which they shall be 
empowered to give legal degrees of their own, the institution 
promises to be as wide as a sectarian college of the kind can 
hope to be. Dr. Newman, Dr. Ward, Father Dalgairns, and 
many other distinguished converts are amongst the notabilities 
of the proposed Senate. The Catholics of England certainly 
have great advantages in regard to learning over the Catholics 
of Ireland. 

A meeting was held at Willis’s Rooms on Tuesday afternoon 
to raise a fund for a memorial to Bishop Wilberforce. It was 
addressed by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Gathorne Hardy, in 
terms of what seems to us extremely one-sided and exaggerated 
panegyric. We sincerely think that there is an unreality 


}in the conventional English tone about deceased public men 


for which we know no remedy but the practice, which Rome 
always insists upon in examining into questions of saintship, 
of having an advocatus diaboli, who shall state the case against 
the candidate for beatitude. Something of the kind might well 
be done, and done without any offence against taste, when 
Englishmen mect to extol their departed countrymen. Every 
one who knew anything of Bishop Wilberforce’s public career 
will admit that he was a man of singularly wide sympathies, 
great tenderness of nature, wonderful talents for debate, vast 
industry, and after a fashion, sincere piety. But for our own 
parts, we can say, after reading a considerable number of his 
religious writings, and very many indeed of his religious speeches, 
that to our minds no less real, no more conventional religious 
speaker and writer of equal abilities is known to us. We never 
heard or read a religious production of his which we should care 
to read again, and we have read a good many which seemed 
to us so artificially unctuous, so utterly destitute of any 

freshness, as to be 
a monument to him, 
protest at least against 
on him as a Universal 
high ** among the whole 


sign of genuine moral and _ intellectual 
positively unhealthy. Let there be 
by all means, but let there be some 
Mr. Gladstone’s astounding panegyric 
Bishop, whose name must ever stand 

array of diocesan Bishops, not of this country only, but of the 
whole Christian world, and not of this generation only, but of 
What more could be said, if 
he had been an Augustine, or at least a Butler? 


The rate of discount was on Thursday reduced to 5 per cent. 


Consols were on Friday 91} to 914. 


————— 
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| within their right, but we doubt whether i isi 
he ) ) er in exercisin i 
oun Laveen =roeT OF THE LEFT. | — re have _ entirely wise. Paris is pen tier 
HERE is no subject in all Continental politics upon which ss ies that the poe Pcp a wen 
it is so difficult to form an opinion as the wisdom or ‘in a ridiculous position me in voy Dasma Had 
folly of Parliamentary secessions. In England forty Members ‘had better be dle onsed with. ; Th repergn he nullity, and 
make a quorum, but constitution-makers abroad, even when | history, is the ~ ence ' “y I Ae — French 
ayowedly copying our procedure, invariably, or almost invariably | So long as a act th = Se France 
—for we have a doubt about the Swiss method in some Cantons | dead-lock pies the iti oo Te ee 
—insist that a vote is worthless unless half the members plus | with them!”—not b ag “Yo ery ail be ae 
one are present in the House. A practice so general suggests some | some method of patna ing f gg T = a 7 eee a= 
reason, and we imagine the reason must be either to prevent | Assembly is a fatilit " d ona vp bes | a BS 
“snap votes”—which on the Continent might have most | Executive ote its rt la Oe aa as dae ce 
serious effects, as they had in the early French Assemblies—or plebiscite *e in short Fag —_ . er rear, A 
to moderate that extreme tyranny of the majority observable | machine can be got i t on kine Te oe ae 
in almost all foreign party struggles. The practice has | hostility is directed vm t th me ee ogee. ee 
usually been employed to secure this result ; the minority | rather of sh again *. ~y = ant er ee 
“seceding,” as it is called, that is, ceasing to vote, either to | party which y ccna : o = to _ ~~ a ore 
secure a compromise or to protest against some unfairness|to be the first can if = th R ime — 
of procedure. As a rule, such secession has failed, the | help the Assembl 4 ‘A . : ; oe yore wy & 
majority merely going on its way unhampered; but this has | action, to maintain f ‘hold ee eneened ae 
not been the case in Austria, where repeated secessions caused | to keep intact the wero 1 tha cians pence Wn 
a revision of the Constitution ; and it may not be the case in | the Representativ of the sain Thenr atau 
dpe the Liberals have been trying the same policy on | be out of place + i Bone op ny 3 op coupe gs. pin 
a much smaller scale. The practice in the Fr ill i trie Sty dretntl 
- ay that on grave rah em the acces tai oan nt ae “a pipe poet ae pb 
all its fractions, should be fairly represented, as i ‘btat ; weal. aoe 
—. in the great Committee we Fen. sie the Thirty bebe tee Fg pois i cali © 7 7 sa 
is, however, is not the theory, which is that the Assembly elects | cipalities ro osed by M. d i ae a a 
Committees, thus enabling the majority if they please to con- | for am : t th Scrusn er Ua ene ot fe ae 
fine a Committee wholly to themselves. The Commi | "ea ts Cel cauadioole” thar ts 
range tae Laws iulie most important, the Poe sa pr | roth fae oh "ail a6 o hers Y sa Libe ir 
ave endeavoured to do this, and instead i ix- | Mini ing int ar gel bP. 
teen Conservatives and fourteen Liberals : wake first seni Cad oe i portion wie uteak uae 
ee, the Liberals to three, or at the very utmost, four | laws iets Wie Wires tea at Pike © ah : 
votes, of which not one can be considered fairl tativ ieseaiion N the ae ae ae 
so was the more unfair because the Domdiaic des sok sabe aastiee of "te taek ‘en ot L Pion ys au wh 
ut only deliberates and discusses, leavin | i i tse than a 
decision to the Assembly at large ; and the Tiberals Pe after the Pond Chasbelle wn cot taney eaten eo 
indignation, refused to give their votes at all. As the majority to allow th Co ilien ty haaeas aokalina aul 
= ae ctr together, and if it did would not be half pel it to hie te heed shar en salle a oe = Is in 
e Chamber, which always has about fifty Members absent, on | France to say the A: bl fas, had stopped. If tea 
duty, from business, or through illness, this step rendered the | course 1a) a Saidlinmbectaatuageueiestaae 
iin wil ooh cent” aomane @ | wou pro uce adissolution and a subsequent free election, 
forming a Committee on the Constitutional on te Right | aaa os Pan ot “eae ‘oe ae amg aoe 
were therefore obliged to give way, and by allowing the tending t To ia ae cuae aoe 
election of two members from the Left Centre, to induce enough | d'¢t t of situs ar blaaett Goa ea 
talk taste to ets to atk Yao beliotn ee g | “ at of one sort or another ; for example, the enactment of 
= of abstention, therefore, was slightly ibid te ths vane mem aeiieeine a... 
iberals, who, howev j ive, in | ifficu 
the tight ‘a a treated, were, we conceive, in m cc eae difficulty which the French find in waiting 
It does not appear to us that the Liberals were in any way | tite in their ae - lhe aes wy d eae 
em yt ty ona rules, as they were only using the | plicable * In a 0 av erage ape : id Posie oo 
orms of the House to prevent undeniable oppression, and an | neither can nor wil a o> Mie. tains SO 
Gatien telat wo seed Ge , bed r will stand en queue, and as Mr. Laing recently 
Rs Gor Cemcthces pateestiy aid. The weddlies inqationce, "dx Wagush cxved will somesiy olese s NOM 
of opinion in the Chamber are endless, and four men could | door i ail fon, 00 wach cndine @ Guede 
not reflect them all, more especially as there was no man so | the Sad of Ce Saae ke uae aes ce po 
Saissagis We tinned te Cane ; se 0 Commons for weeks with a sense of amused 
Thiers, M. Gambetta, pA M. ive wins Yooe oto by aa tn “% ee uate te Gon at Ge 
themselves, but then the Duc de Broglie would have been ‘on re t of waet” et oS es eee 
of the intellectual defeat he has just capacity enough to feel io that . Th oo. is or cee ae an mich 
A thousand points, some of them of the last importance, will i. it es te at te cer ae eo 
will need discussion, and cannot receive it because ‘the he sth pas —— > Sh ae ee oe 
Conservatives, with so immense a majority have only the As ombly hed Sat os ude ts etbout 
to sit silent and to vote; or, as many of the Left ex m4 settin a % - fetes tog -segger Ryall: ise 
that hg will do, to accept a cut-and-dry Constitution Freneh a cee he ee eng ig a 
strictly Monarchical in form, ¢ ini rision i. “cuthaatal’ Sean’ ae 
for th. ultimate enthronement bog Mp og J Pas. The gp — a ne ergy peg produ 
gt of the President, for example, require definition ; and so no My Phe Pa gyn : a rt ‘ ™ 
o the powers of the Senate atev Se ube achii sean 1 be where itis. Th ; 
is to nf gear and so also hat a tee te OF eo Cioran tg pager 4 eae eee Se 
itself. On all these points the majority think one on y and ke a, h ct ple _ Ps gO ga pep to 22 
the miuority another, and to refuse to the latter the a - | Ther nih ala b pyenaeyeansl story gape tiages E 
tunity of being heard in mere argument is most unjust -- frase nftyrng fons staged cme pada oe 
unjust than the old English system of selecting Election pany il ‘b yon ey ra ek ee 
Committees sure before-hand to return a yerdict in accord- pe ae Se ome is 6 nary That, however, is not the 
ance with the political bias of the majority. Under that prac- ee aa Fremcheam, riage experienced ; they de- 
tice, though the verdict was assured, the evidence waa oan rt litics he “sesinek” pelted anne Se 
heard with some appearance of impartiality. In this case the politics must not last, and we can bat bow to their expe- 
evidence would not have been heard, the existence of so pe | ae = oo pasa mas pit ep ee ig he Bog 
and immovable a majority as twenty-six to four paunten leon the machine stop without going into fits of agitation, they 
jority j ur amounting, | must exercise a little more tolerance and display a little more 
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*astice, or expect to see their opponents in very despair force 
“ the crisis which, as they think, may bring on a coup Ceétat. 
Both Right and Left in this matter of the balloting are trying 
to go at speed when circumstances force delay, and their 
insular experience of Railway travelling is quite sufficient to 
teach Englishmen to what that leads. 





CUBA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


HE President’s Message to Congress is, as we anticipated, 
T cordial in its tone to Spain, and even seems in passages 
to assume that the difficulty is really at an end, and that all 
the legitimate demands of the United States will be conceded 


[fellows to so violent a death must be punished. And 
we may be sure they will not be punished without a great 
display of force on the side of the nations aggrieved. This, 

no doubt, is the great reason why the United States press on 
their naval preparations so rapidly, in spite of the mild tone 
of President Grant’s Message. 

But there is evidently another reason, and it, too, is a good 
one. President Grant more than once asserts that slavery is 
the fons et origo mali in Cuba, and that it must be put a stop 
to one way or another. He is not going to press this on Spain 
as one of his conditions, for Spain is heavily burdened enough 
with his conditions as it is, and he is evidently quite frank 
in his expressions of good-will to the Spanish Republic. 





by the Spanish authorities in Cuba. Why then, we may ask,/ But it is more than possible that even through what 


are the great naval preparations of the United States,—pre-| he has 


tions which will certainly add a million or two to the 
expenditure of this year,—going on as actively as ever? The 
answer does not in the least involve any suspicion of insin- 
cerity in President Grant's attitude towards Spain. In the 
first place, though the Cubans themselves have declared 
their willingness to give up the Virginins, with all the pri- 
goners not executed at Santiago, there is very considerable 
doubt as to the willingness of the Cuban authorities to 
comply with a much more important condition, namely, 
the punishment of the authorities who condemned Ame- 
rican subjects to death and executed them without a fair 
trial, and apparently without any evidence of any hostile act 
against the State. We say this is much the more important 
condition of the two, for it is not quite certain that the United 
States have not pressed their case too far in assuming that 
Spain had no legal right to search and seize the Virginius for 
carrying aid to the Cuban insurgents. It is quite true that 
the United States and Spain are at peace, that the Virginius 
had American papers in regular order, and that there was 
no blockade declared of the Cuban coast. But international 
lawyers always hold that when any province of a State is in 
rebellion, some of the rights of war accrue to the Government 
engaged in suppressing the rebellion, and, among these, the 
right to seize a ship containing contraband of war on its way 
to the rebels. It is true that when the Virginius was 
boarded by the Cuban steamer, there were no arms found 
on board of her, but there were, it is said, the empty 
cases, and the Spainards allege that the arms had been 
thrown into the sea during the chase. This is very 
possible, and if it were so, it is quite an open ques- 
tion whether the Spaniards, in seizing the vessel, did 
not proceed on the very same assumptions as the United 
States proceeded during the early part of the Civil 
war. It is therefore quite possible that, on the point 


already declared his intention to enforce, 
the Spanish Government of Seiior Castelar may be 
overthrown. If it were, and an Alfonsist or other govern- 
ment, with which the American people would feel no par- 
ticular sympathy, were to succeed it, there could be no better 
opportunity for enforcing the natural complement of his 
present demands, the policy of emancipation. As the 
Message points out, American citizens can expect no 
quiet and peace in Cuba till this great source of civil 
strife, and hatred, and partisanship, is removed. Farther 
opportunities probably by the dozen will arise for pressing 





the emancipation policy for Cuba on Spain, and the 
United States would assuredly not be sorry to press it 
very vigorously on any Government which had availed itself 
of Castelar’s concessions to overthrow his Ministry. This card, 
then, the President keeps in reserve till his other conditions 
have been complied with, and he sees how matters go both in 
Cuba and in Spain. But that he will press this policy vigorously 
on Spain, and with that sort of pressure with which the Exe- 
cutive of a great and thoroughly armed nation that has a 
great cause warmly at heart can press, we have very little 
doubt ; nor that he will be supported by Congress in this kind 
of pressure. It is true, we believe, as we have held from the 
first, that the United States do not wish to go to war, that they 
hate the very thought of annexation, and hate it more in relation 
to a West Indian island and a negro population than in relation 
to any other kind of territorial extension. They probably think 
that the possession of a great West Indianisland would put them 
at a disadvantage with us, if ever our little disputes again become 
serious; and they know very well that they do not want a 
larger Negro population than they have already got. But 
annexation is one thing, and Cuban emancipation another, 
We are quite sure that Congress will be anxious to end 
the rebellion in Cuba as soon as it can. It is always 
causing quarrels between Spaniards and citizens of the United 











of the seizure of the vessel, Spain is justified, and 
that the United States have acted with too high a) 
hand. But on the demand for the punishment of | 
the authorities who affected to try and shoot Ame-| 
rican and British subjects by court-martial for the mere 
offence of forming part of the crew of the Virginius, there | 


cannot be two opinions. There was no primd facie case | 
against these people at all. 


They were not taken in suman, | 
They were, primd facie at least, simply aiding a perfectly 


States, and there is but one way of ending it. We 
believe, therefore, that President Grant is acting wisely 
in so preparing the Navy that diplomatic pressure will 
come with a certain momentum which it would not other- 
wise have. And we think he acts wisely also in not making 
emancipation an article in his immediate ultimatum. Redress 
for wrongs is all that he has any right to press as a condition 
of continued peace. But emancipation is the only real and 
permanent cure for the mischiefs which have’ caused all this 











lawful, though hazardous commercial enterprise, of which the | danger, and there will be no lack of opportunity, especially if 
penalty in case of failure, was simply a great pecuniary loss. | the Spanish Government falls before the injured pride of 
The Virginius at the very least was only doing just Spain, for future representations of a kind, and made after a 
what our blockade-runners did during the Civil war, the | manner, that it will be next to impossible for either Spain or 
difference being thus far in their favour, that no blockade of | Cuba to resist. On the whole, President Grant’s Message, 
Cuba had been proclaimed. Unless it was possible to connect slovenly as it appears to be in form, takes the right tone 
the captain and crew with the rebellious purposes of General | on this Cuban quarrel, and hits a fair mean between the 
Ryan and of Cespedes,—and of this there has been not a jot of unworthy use of the strength of the Union towards a weak 
evidence given,—these American and British subjects had a State, and the failure to use her strength for any beneficent 
full right to be set at once at liberty ; and if it were possible | purpose at all. 

so to connect them, then that was a case for a regular civil 
trial, with every facility afforded to them and to the Ameri- 
can and British Consuls to aid in their defence. We} 
hold, therefore, that by far the most important of the| 
American demands on Spain is the demand for the punish- | . ; ang . 
ment of those cruel and desperate men who condemned a | 1s assigned for that process tothe humanframe. We have been 
number of British and American sailors, stokers, and artisans | told that in all probability no man has at the end of seven years 
to a violent death, for no proved crime at all. And yet this | any particle in his bones or tissues which belonged to his frame 
is the very thing which the Cuban authorities will find it most | seven years before. At the end of only three years, there re- 
difficult to yield. It is perfectly clear that the bloody pro- | main much less than a minority of those atoms of the Metro- 
ceedings at Santiago were exceedingly popular with the | politan educational Parliament which were constituents of its 
people of Santiago and the Havannah, and that nothing but | body on its first organisation. Even the elections of last week 
fear has extorted from them the surrender of the Virginius. | substituted one more new atom than they replaced. There 
Unless much the more important part of the penalty | are now twenty-five newly-elected representatives to twenty- 
is to be remitted, the judges who condemned these poor | four who have taken part in the deliberations of the last Board. 








THE LONDON SCIHOOL-BOARD ELECTION. 
T would seem probable that the Metropolitan School Board 
may change all its original atoms in even less time than 
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And of these twenty-four, more than one, no doubt, were | better class of schools. And even these are points of poli 
not members from the beginning, but came in as vacancies | which they cannot carry with a high hand; after all, the 
arose. This is a rapid rate of waste and nutrition for a body | must depend on educational considerations in the first place 
in which it is so important to keep up continuity of policy,—- | and on sectarian considerations only in the second ; they will 
indeed a collective personal identity—as the School Board of therefore gain influence instead of losing it by every proof 
the Metropolis, and the danger of the change is increased by | that they are actuated by an impartial desire for the effi. 
the fact that some of the newly-elected members are elected ciency of the School Board, and they cannot prove this 
on the profession of what may be called an extreme line of more effectually than by at once electing a chairman who 
policy,—Canon Gregory, for instance, in the City, and perhaps is not of their camp, but who has shown by his zeal ang 
the Hon. and Rey. Augustus Legge in Greenwich, being regarded | energy that he is a true friend to education, and who alone 
as almost revolutionary denominationalists, while Mr. George | perhaps, of them all has fully enjoyed the experience requisite 
Potter in Westminster, and probably others, may be regarded | for conducting the discussions of the Board with a wise regard 
as representing an extreme League policy, untempered as for precedent and for the lessons of the past. We say that 
yet by the experience which has taught Mr. Picton, and Mr. Reed has alone fully enjoyed that experience, because he 
others of the same views who sat on the old Board, the alone has had an official relation to the Board from the first. 
wisdom, if not the necessity, for moderation. It would | but we do not at all mean to deny that there are probably 
seem, indeed, that a compact party of some seventeen mem- other members of the Board, especially Mr. W. H. Smith, 
bers represent the extreme Right, or ultrasectarian view, on | M.P., if the great demands on his time rendered it any way 
the new Board, imperfectly balanced by a smaller number of possible for him to accept such an office, who could fill it with 
extreme Left or Birmingham Leaguers, who wish to intro- | very great credit, and certainly with more prestige of authority 
duce the secular principle pure and simple; while fortunately than any new member, however able, could command, 
4 majority, or at all events a minority so much larger than that! But even if the new Board should not be inclined to follow 
of either of the extreme parties as to be able to enforce its view, | what we hold to be this sound and wholesome advice to 
may be regarded as moderates, who will do all in their power | elect the Chairman who can best bind together the first and 
to carry out the excellent working compromise agreed upon by | second Educational Parliaments of London, we would warn them 
the first London School Board. But unless the collective | in the most earnest way not to fall into the error, which, we fear, 
sense of the Board speedily predominates over the cliquish and | was committed in one or two of the recent canvasses, of making 
sectarian feelings called forth in the contest, it will be by no | an unreal economical cry subservient to an unconfessed denomi- 
means an easy thing to carry on the great work of London | nationalend. No worse result for the party of denominational 
Education in the spirit in which it has been so admirably | education could be imagined than any materials for the verifica- 
begun. Our present object is to help on, if we can, by one or | tion of the charge always brought against them by the League, 
two hints, that continuity of policy and administration which: —that they care nothing for the education of the people, com- 
is of the very essence of success; and we believe that we can | pared with what they care for the propagandism of their creed, 
offer suggestions which may be of some value for that purpose. | If once this is believed of them, their influence in the country 

First, though we should be very sorry to advocate the | will wane rapidly; and it will be believed of them, if they 
claims of an individual to the Chairmanship of the Board on | make up their minds to suffer very inferior sectarian schools 
any grounds but those of public policy, we cannot doubt | to fill the place which ought to be occupied by good Board 
that if the eminent services of the former Vice-chairman, | schools. They have now, for the first time, we are happy to 
Mr. Reed, M.P. for Hackney, were frankly recognised by the observe, on the School Board, a lady and a gentleman who 
new Board, it would do a vast deal at the very outset both to | have themselves passed through training schools, and know 
ensure the continuity of policy on which so much depends, and | what good teaching ought to be. Miss Chessar, elected by #0 
to heal, by anticipation, any sectarian soreness which the | large a majority in Marylebone, was, we are told, trained at 
elections may have caused. Mr. Reed is a Dissenter, but as | the Home and Oolonial Institution in 1851; and Mr. Heller, 
Lord Lawrence has acknowledged, he has contributed very | elected for Lambeth, at the Cheltenham Training College in 
materially, by his energy and practical ability, to the success of | 1858. These elections ought to add very considerably to 
the old Board, and he is the repository of all its administrative | the technical capacity of the Board, and we should be very 
and formal traditions. To prefer Lord Napier and Ettrick | glad to see more elections of the same kind. But our 
simply because he is a Peer who has occupied high positions | present point is this,—that the School Board, especially with 
in the public service and is a Churchman, would be to prefer | such aid as it now has, has no excuse for determining ques- 
% capacity tried only under very different conditions indeed and | tions of educational policy on any but purely educational 
with the adventitious advantages of social prestige, to capacity | grounds; that, if extraneous considerations of propagandist 
specially tried and trained for the position in question ; andas creed are permitted to interfere with the simple question 
for the difference in religious profession, if that is to weigh on a | whether the schools in any district are large enough and good 
School Board against such claims as Mr. Reed’s, then there is | enough for the children of that district, then, whether the Deno- 
indeed reason for what the violent Birmingham Leaguers have | minationalists interfere under the nominal disguise of anxiety for 
asserted, that these contests turn upon the grade of social | theratepayers’ pocket, or any other, the result will be to aid and 
caste which certain religious professions imply, and not upon | popularise the policy of the Birmingham League, instead of to 
principles of education. The Denominationalist party would | defeat it. Of course, financial considerations ought to weigh, 
do more to increase the fair influence of their views by an act | and we doubt not, will weigh, seriously with this School 
of frank impartiality of this kind in electing the man who | Board, as with the last. But they must not be put forward as 
is evidently far the best fitted by experience and know- | a cloak for other and quite different considerations, with which 
ledge for the work before the Board, than they could do by | they have no real connection. This will be even less ex- 
any sectarian manouvre and victory. The Denominationalists |cusable now than during the last three years. The 
must remember that all that is open to them as Denomina- | new Board will have the benefit of the advice of regular 
tionalists under the Act is to avail themselves of the oppor- | experts in judging of the efficiency of the existing Denomi- 
tunities of approved Denominational Schools for those children | national schools, and we trust that to them may be 
who come under the Twenty-fifth Clause, to prevent building | referred questions which might otherwise be debated in & 
new Board Schools where it is not really certain that new schools | party spirit. It is always a great advantage when a question 
are wanted, and, if they are silly enough to do so, to appoint | can be removed out of the region of prepossessions and pre- 
schoolmasters to the Board Schools who, without using any | judices to that of impartial judgment, on grounds to which 
denominational catechisms or formularies, will teach strictly | both parties are bound to defer. And it seems to us that if 
denominational theology without the aid of such formularies. | ever the strife between Denominationalists and Secularists 
Of the last-mentioned stroke of policy we are not afraid, as | begins to rage on the question whether the existing sectarian 
the Denominational party is composed of High Churchmen | schools in any district are or are not efficient without new 
and Roman Catholics, with perhaps one Wesleyan, and | Board schools, it will be possible by referring to those members 
almost certainly could not agree what type of sectarian | of the Board who are best able to tell what efficient teaching 
teaching to impress upon the Board schoolmasters, so that in | is, to settle the contest without ever fighting the battle at all 
this respect we feel very confident that the moderation of the | on the lower and unfairer ground. All England will watch 
Old School Board will be still adhered to. All they can | with anxiety the example set by the second Metropolitan 
do, then, as Denominationalists, is practically confined to School Board on its first assembling, for upon the wisdom of 
deprecating needless competition between new Board Schools its procedure depends in very great measure the educational 
and existing Denominational Schools, and to facilitating, in | progress of the whole kingdom. 
any way they can, the admission of untaught children to the | 
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THE NEWS FROM ASHANTEE. 


HE news from the Gold Coast which appeared on Tuesday is 
T most important, and the importance consists in this: It 
affords a measure of the capacity, so to speak, of the cam- 

“=n in which we are engaged, and indicates that it will be 
mn equal in length and duration to an Indian little war. 
The fighting strength of an average Ashantee has been fairly 
tested, and has been found to be, on the whole, rather less than 
that of an average Sepoy when not led by European officers. 
We see no evidence of any greater individual power or of any 


eq 


a leader of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s stamp, who does not like 


P 


force at Coomassie much better drilled than the men under 


Amaquatia, or of a higher type than those on this side of the | 


Prah, we should expect to see the Ashantee power collapse 


as the Abyssinian power did, and Coomassie fall almost | 


without defence. Nothing happens twice in precisely the 
same way, but the evidence for this general conclusion is ex- 


ual skill in organisation, and if that is the case, then, with | 


coloured soldiers, but will do anything, however great, with | 
any force of Europeans, however small, victory of the com- | 
Jete and final kind is almost certain. Unless there is some | 


| of the stream,—that is, will disperse the whole Ashantee army 
‘which has been threatening the settlement. Fifty marines, 

or counting Sir Garnet Wolseley’s relieving force, though 
it did not come fairly into action, 300 Europeans, have 
defeated an army which for months has held the whole popula- 
_tion of the Terai—of the slope, that is, between the highlands 
_and the sea—in abject terror and submissiveness. To say that 
the Ashantees ran away from so small a force would not of 
course be strictly true, but they were utterly demoralised by 
its resistance, by its weapons, by its daring carelessness of their 
numbers, and that is all that is required. Surajah Dowlah’s 
army did not run away before Clive, it only disappeared, and 
Bengal lay at the feet of the man who bade it disappear. 
| As a matter of course, the tidings of the defeat, of the white 
men’s heroism, of the invaders’ deadly fire, of the new and 
unintelligible weapons, will reach Coomassie long before Sir 
Garnet does, and will do half his work for him before a shell 
|is fired. The despairing conclusion at which Asia has already 
| arrived, that the white men are irresistible, will be reached in 
Ashantee also, with its regular result,—the paralysis of all 
existing forces, military, social, and political. Of course 


| Coffee Calcalli 


|there may be difficulties in the way. 


— 


ceedingly strong. An Ashantee force of more than 5,000 men, | may be a man of genius, though that is not probable from 
led by a trusted General, Amaquatia, and possibly by one of | his history, or he may have a fighting guard, or he may have 
the King’s sons, attacks an obnoxious little village called | better natural defences than the British know of ; but apart 
Abrakrampa, in which Major Russell, C.B., has constructed a | from these possibilities, the regiments Janded on or about the 
sort of fort, with a wooden church for centre, sand-bags for | 12th of December ought to terminate the war. 

shielding, some ditches for places to fire from, and an open Another truth comes out strongly in these despatches, —that 
clearing, five hundred yards across, for aglacis. The Ashantees | we have got the right man at the head of the invading force. 
number upwards of five thousand men, are armed with | Sir Garnet Wolseley either entertains the not uncommon 
muskets with which they know, Major Russell says, how | hatred of black men, or he wrote his first despatch about the 
“to keep up a very serious fire” on the defences, enjoy the | Houssas under a sense of irritation at their indiscipline which 
protection of the bush—that is, of forest almost beyond | clouded his judgment, but that feeling apart—a feeling Clive 
the penetration of Europeans—and have only to fire the fort to | also entertained whenever he was opposite dusky soldiers—he is 
make victory certain. On his side, Major Russell has only | evidently exactly the man for the special work to be accom- 
fifty Marines, about 50 drilled West Indian negroes, a few! plished. Up to November 8, the date of his last despatch, 


Houssas and Kossos—tkLat is, extremely brave, but undrilled Sir Garnet Wolseley had not received one European regiment— 


persons of dark colour—and some 400 Fantees accustomed to | the Colonial Office believing, no doubt, all those stories about 
running away, and inclined very much to respect their customs. | the deadliness of Africa which were told at such length before 
The besiegers have plenty of time—48 hours—have leaders who | the Abyssinian war, and are true, no doubt, of the swamps of 
show themselves momentarily outside the bush, and have every | Africa, as they are of the swamps of Italy—and had to operate 
motive for punishing hereditary foes—the Abras protected by | with two drilled negro regiments, neither of them up to full 
Major Russell—and yet they can never cross that open | strength, with a handful of marines, with some forty good 
space. The fire of fifty Sniders is too much for them, even at | officers, and with native levies whom he distrusts, some 
night. The storm of bullets is like a shield which they cannot | justly, some apparently without much reason. With these 
penetrate, and from which they incessantly recoil. Really | materials, without a battery, and with only a few 
disciplined men like the Sikhs would have constructed | rockets, he has swept the Ashantee army, believed on the 
cover, and pushed it up to the trenches, marching | Coast to be irresistible, right out of British territory; has 
in safety behind it. Really brave men like the English | raised an army of 30,000 levies, for much of Captain Glover’s 
Marines would have crossed the open, regardless of | credit must fairly go to his chief; and has spread throughout 
the numbers they left behind; but the Ashantees cannot | the Coast a dread of British courage and resources. Much, 
manage the affair either way, but only howl and fire, and | if not all of this truly magnificent, if temporary result, is due 
taunt the Chief of Abra with fighting behind walls. Their | to the confidence he inspires, to his trust in his subordinates 











numbers, their weapons, their zeal—for it appears from all the | —shown in his system of out-stations, which he confides to 
an officer and fifty men, as if each stockade were an ironclad— 


but most of all to his own energy and daring. There was the 
true Indian contempt for obstacles in this very last push to 
Abrakrampa, a plunge into the bush with three hundred 
men, to relieve a place which, for aught he knew, might 
have ceased to exist as he arrived, and its place have been 
taken by an army large enough, at all events, to eat up 
his whole band, a band, moreover, which, till it heard firing, 
suffered so severely from the heat and the exertion of the march 
| that a Jarge number were left behind to recruit at Assaybo. 
| The conquerors of India did no more, and had not a people 
| behind them trembling for every life lost in battle, or an army of 
| critics reading their despatches to see if perchance they may be 
| turned to party purposes. Read the events reported as lightly 
as we may, and still Sir Garnet Wolseley and his officers, 
| without a European soldier behind them, have driven a well- 
| armed Ashantee army out of a jungle province. That is not 
| the kind of work which makes a European reputation, but it 


despatches they were seriously disposed to win—are all in vain, 
cannot even prevent their flying before small parties of natives 
or West Indians, till at last an accident gives them the final 
shock. Major Russell, after a most determined resistance, 
maintained for thirty hours with incessant loss to the 
Ashantees, fires off very slowly, and only when clumps of 
natives can be seen, the six rockets he had to spare—more 
reached him before the work was done, but he did not use 
them—and against the weapons of civilisation the Ashantees, 
like the Abyssinians before them, are panic-struck and power- 
less. “Can I be expected to fight things like these ?” 
said Theodore; and so, probably, thought. the Ashantee 
chiefs when one of the hissing missiles, meant originally, 
we believe, chiefly to frighten cavalry, burst into a group of 


them, killing Amaquatia, and possibly the King’s son. It was 


too much, and they gave the battle up, all the more readily, 
perhaps, because they had seen the arrival of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and 250 sailors and marines. So sudden was their 





retreat, that the Europeans scarcely knew of it; that the | is the kind of work which is essential to Great Britain, and 
Houssas, who are used, though previously declared useless, were | which, so far as modern history shows, none but the English- 
thrown into the bush to find what the silence meant ; and found jman can thoroughly accomplish. We shall see what the 





they had abandoned everything, camp, food, ornaments, and 
Amaquatia’s chair, The spoil was endless, and enabled the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to march into Cape Coast Castle in a sort of 
triumph, to the intense excitement and encouragement of all 
native lookers-on. The rout is complete, the whole Ashantee 
army is flying towards the Prah, and there are hores that the 
natives who, with European officers at their head, have been 
ordered to intercept them, will finish the war on this side 


| Dutch effect in Acheen, but in Elmina they were certainly 
| content to exist very much on sufferance. 





MR. STEPHEN ON THE ENGLISH EXECUTIVE. 


HE two main points of Mr. Stephen’s powerful essay on 
the defects of Parliamentary Government, printed in 
this month’s Contemporary, are that Parliament, when legis- 
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lating, formulates its will clumsily or incompletely ; and that 
our Parliamentary Executive is a mass of anomalies and 
expedients, which do not work well, but, on the contrary, in 
working, cause an enormous waste of administrative power. 


Both these charges are true in a degree, but we shall dwell at | 
length only upon the second of them. The first is admitted | 


by everybody, and is, we believe, incurable without a Code, | of popular favour. 


and without such a change of opinion as will enable statesmen 


to supersede a House of Lords by a Second Chamber, willing | 


and able to recast Bills, not in the sense of disputing, but only 
of improving each measure as it comes up from below. 
Stephen may have another plan, but if it is to be worked 
within the House of Commons itself, that House, with its 
jealousy of its own right to modify its own Bills without legal 
intervention, will, we fear, persistently reject it. The second 
point is the pressing one, and we believe that there are just 
two ways of remedying the admitted evil,—one, a change 
such as we imagine Mr. Stephen, with his Indian experience, 
is about to recommend; and another, very similar, but in 
closer harmony with the lines of the British Constitution. 

Mr. Stephen, after pointing out that the abstraction of the 


Mr. | 


| Stephen speaks should be an individual? 


a 
|table? A permanent Vice-King would be inconsistent with 
Parliamentary Government, but we have a head of the 
Executive more permanent than any President in America 
whose powers need nothing but legalisation. Mr. Gladstone 
has governed us as long as General Grant has governed the 
Americans, and has not been less, but rather more independent 
With an immovable Civil Service lik 
ours, with immovable and screened heads of Departments 
and with an immovable Centre round which everything 
revolves, a greater permanence than this would be inconsistent 
with that Parliamentary Government, or government by 
opinion, which Mr. Stephen avows he has no desire whatever 
to attack,—not because he approves it, but because no 
acceptable substitute can, in his judgment, be found. He 
may have a plan to reveal next month clearer and less open 


| to objection than this, but he could scarcely have one in which 
| the necessity of our time—harmony between the Executive 


and the Representative body—combined with great Executive 


| strength, could be more thoroughly maintained. 


Again, why is it necessary that the Vice-King of whom Mr. 
Is it certain in 


Sovereign from Executive work, and the reduction of the Aula | his eyes that a Committee or Cabinet cannot manage Exe. 
Regia by a slow and gradual process into a Secretariat of five | cutive matters, that it cannot give final orders, or maintain 


persons, has deprived British administration of any avowed head, 
observes :—‘* Who and what these officers are, what are their 
duties, and what their legal character, has been on different 


the consistency which is supposed to be preserved by a 
President or a Viceroy? We doubt it, more especially if the 
Cabinet is carefully limited in numbers, is very varied in con- 


occasions the subject of great legal controversy, but at present | stitution, and is compelled by a legal right of control, and 


each of them is the head of a great branch of the public ser- 
vice. Each has a large number of important offices, subject 
to him to a greater or less extent, and a Secretary of State as 
such (for by a strange legal mystery, which has a sort of doc- 
trinal sound, the five Secretaries are only one officer in the eye 
of the law), has a variety of statutory powers. Besides these 
great offices of State, there are, as I need hardly say, a very 
large number of offices, established for the most part by Act 
of Parliament, for the transaction of particular matters of 
business. On all sides we are met by commissioners, inspectors, 
Boards of one sort or another, whose powers and relations to 
the Government depend upon the particular enactments by 
which they were created. Many of them are for practical 
purposes almost independent and self-contained. The aggre- 
gate of these institutions forms our administrative system.” It 
is almost impossible to form an idea of the want of organisa- 
tion in this arrangement, or of the degree to which it is kept 
working by tradition or etiquette rather than by law, or of its 
tendency in modern times, when the personal grandeur of 
office is decaying and criticism attacks all things, towards a 
total break-down, such as Sir James Stephen predicted would 
occur whenever a war broke out, and such as did occur during 
‘the campaign in the Crimea. The Kingship is dead, and 
as Mr. Stephen believes, a King of some sort, subject to 
weighty responsibilities, and perhaps appointed for a limited 
term, is essential to good administration. That is Mr. Stephen’s 
Opinion, and one in which we cordially concur; but he seems 
to us to overrate both the difficulty of making an Executive 
King within Parliament, and the necessity of making the King 
irremovable. It would be easy enough to make a Vice-King in 
Parliament stronger than any President or permanent Chief of 
the Administration, by merely recognising in legal form that 
which is already acknowledged in fact,—namely, the right of 
the Premier to supervise every branch of the Administration. 
Alter nothing, but define the department to which each sub- 
department is responsible, and then make the Premier Chief 
Secretary in all Departments, his colleagues remaining as at pre- 
sent, Secretaries, with fuil responsibility where the Chief has not 
intervened, and we should have quite as complete a Vice-King as 
the Americans, or even the French, have got for executive pur- 
poses. Ofcourse the Premier would not interfere with details, 
nor can any King, be he Emperor of Germany or Viceroy of 
India, so interfere, from sheer want of time ; but he could inter- 
vene when an emergency occurred, could see that the Depart- 
ments kept step, could harmonise as final referee all jars which 
impede the progress of the public service. In a very great 
measure he does this now, and his removability is not so 
great an injury as Mr. Stephen seems at present to suggest. 
English politicians are not dead, as French politicians seem to 








be, when dismissed from office. On the contrary, they are alive 
and powerful, they can condemn and interrupt any over- 
violent change of policy, and they look forward in their 
turn to the resumption of their old places in front of 
the nation. We have had many Ministerial changes in 
twenty years, but how many new Premiers have we 





had apart from the removals by death, which are inevi- 





| therefore of reference to its judgment, to come to a decision, 


It is true there will always be more friction in the action of a 
Committee than in the action of a person, but that friction is 
part of our method of government by opinion, and is very nearly 
indispensable to a system which does not and cannot select its 
chief officers from among professional experts. It would be 
highly convenient if the English Minister of War were always 
a great soldier, but as a matter of fact, no such man can be 
found by either party who meets all the other conditions of 
Parliamentary Government. It is the etiquette even now to 
make the Cabinet, a body legally unknown, the final referee in 
all serious questions, and why should not its power be legalised 
till it possessed by law a right to exercise a direct authority ? 
Why, for example, must the important order to Railway 
Boards recently issued by Mr. Chichester Fortescue go forth 
on the authority of a single member of the Cabinet, instead 
of the whole Cabinet collectively, by whom, or by a Committee 
of whom, it was probably read and approved? It has great 
power at present by consent, though it is exercised in a 
round-about and traditional way, but why should not its 
power as an Executive body be formulated, yet left as 
undefined and wide as at present? It may be said such 
an Executive would be weak, but the most durable and the 
most stringent agents of government that ever existed, the 
Council of Ten and the Committee of Public Safety, were 
elective Committees, liable to change and overthrow by the 
votes of more numerous bodies. True, in England there are 
two Committees ready at any moment to replace each other, 
but that is the only method by which the condition granted 
by Mr. Stephen, the continuance of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, can be kept up. Itis primd facie, as Mr. Stephen says, 
rather ridiculous that each governing Committee should spend 
half its life in fighting the other, but then the result of that 
is the political education of the people,—without which Parlia- 
mentary Government must fail, and the creation of the class 
which, as Mr. Stephen cordially acknowledges, exists in the 
same degree in no country in the world. “A class of intelli- 
gent, independent, and vigorous-minded men in all ranks of 
life, who seriously devote themselves to public affairs, and 
take the deepest possible interest in the national success and 
well-being. No one can understand the sense of stability, 
reserved force, and general power which English institutions 
derive from this circumstance, until he is able to compare life 
in this country with life in a country like India, where Euro- 
peans are but a handful,—numerically so insignificant as to be 
almost imperceptible.” How long should we retain these 
without the excitement, to those outside as well as inside, of the 
fierce Parliamentary battle,—of the struggle which, in super- 
seding physical force, wakes up men as strong as any who ever 
descended into the physical arena ¢ 

We would, we confess, go, if it were possible, very much 
further, and leave whole sections of legislative work to the 
Cabinet, its orders, unless over-ruled by Parliament in six 
weeks, having the force of law, as is now the case within the 
Education Department; but that is not now our present 
point, which is simply that by legalising the Premiership, or 
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ising and legalising the Cabinet, the precise kind of 
that Mr. Stephen appears to want could be created, 
without any great departure from existing forms, which, | 
through the ignorance of the electorate and the great influence 
of the permanent Service, it is scarcely possible in ordinary | 


times to carry out. 


by recogn: 
Vice-King 








LOUIS VEUILLOT. 

HE editor of the Univers displayed his wonted vigour and 
ferocity during the fight to place ‘‘ the King ” upon the throne 

of France. M. Thiers, M. Gambetta, M. de Broglie, and even the | 
Comte de Paris; all that is Republican, or Revolutionary, or 
even Orleanist ; all that is not as purely Legitimist as the Comte 
de Chambord, and as purely Catholic as the Pope, was hit with 
resounding blows or with kicks of contempt. Yet M. Veuillot 
js read with admiration even by those Republicans who see in 
the theology of his Church only a mass of interesting fictions. | 
Parisians read him for the same reason as they go to the 
theatre,—because he amuses them. ‘They would flock to the 
Madeleine as eagerly as they now go to the Comédie Frangaise 
or the Gymnase, if the preacher were to make them laugh 
from the beginning of the sermon to the end, or if he were 
systematically to describe the rascality of the unbelieving genera- | 
tion in particularly good French. Were Louis Veuillot a Car-_ 
melite or a Dominican, he might make a “first night” at the 
Madeleine as popular as a “‘ first night” at the Vaudeville. For he | 
is a born writer. He is one of the few who can claim that title. | 
Incomparably the greatest polemical author in the Church of 
Rome, he is also, perhaps, the most wonderful literary and | 
theological personage in France. He was not always a Christian | 
andasaint. In his youth he was quite the reverse. Born of | 


Church. They are such as might be written by a haunter of 
cafés and theatres, a fast man about town, a reader of loose 
novels, a master of profane swearing, an orator of the democratic 
clubs, and a disappointed politician of the Quartier Latin, if all 
these personages were rolied into one tremendous compound, and 
if the corporate profanity were to be converted in a single night to 
the faith that all Voltairians are scoundrels, that the real crown 
of thorns is kept under lock and seal by the Archbishop of 
Paris, that crowds of miracles are worked at Lourdes, and 
that forty-nine people have been raised from the dead at Notre 
Dame de Lumierés of Marseilles. The conversion of a single 
night would, of course, leave many traces of the last night's 
merriment, riot, or debauch. Oaths would start up through the 
crevices of devotion ; hymns would be sung with as much ferocity 
as if they were political songs; and a heretic would be kicked 
down-stairs with as many curses as if he were a dun. The 
convert would display no change of spirit, but only a change of 
antipathies. He would curse what he had been wont to bless, and 
bless what he had been wont tocurse; but that would be all. And, 
in truth, Louis Veuillot’s writings, after he became a Christian, 
are so like what his writings were when he was sunk in the mire 
of the Quartier Latin, that the likeness might be made nearly 
complete by the change of a few substantives and proper names. 
There is more unction in the Christian stage than in the pagan. 
That comes from Bourdaloue and Bossuet. It isin great part a thing 
of style. Louis Veuillot had not studied those admirable writers 
in his pagan days. There is also more bitterness, more ferocity, 
and more picturesque hate. That springs from new convictions. 
In his regenerate state he believes everything that comes from the 
lips of Rome ; in his old state, he believed nothing in particular, be- 
cause the (luartier Latin, the cafés, and the Petite Presse were armed 
with no Gcumenical Council. ‘Their theology was loose, and so was 


abjectly poor parents, he seems to have got little education in his | his. Their beliefs lacked edge, and so did his. But he is now as 
young days save what slender store he could draw from a school- | definite as if he kept an Gicumenical Council in his ink-bottle. 
master whose favourite author was Paul de Kock, and who / Otherwise, we repeat, he is exactly what he was thirty years ago, 
regularly made himself drunk on Saints’ days. After having been among the Bohemians of Rouen, Périgueux, and Paris. 

trained as a writer on one or ‘wo provincial newspapers, he drifted | ‘That is M. Veuillot. Were he not one of the most pious men 
to Paris, and wrote, it is said, for such journals as the Figaro. | in Europe, he would be deemed one of the most profane; for 


Atall events, he seems to have led a rather wild literary life, and | the wealth, the strength, and the bitterness of his invective are 


to lave wielded a pen with the Parisian licence. His enemies | amazing. He does not waste words of tenderness or pathos on 
P g P 


say that he composed some loose songs which are still sung in 

the Quartier Latin. Butin time he was saddened by his unworthy | 
work, and, in a state of disgust with himself, he travelled with | 
a friend to Rome. There he went to mass, and found that | 
the worship filled up an aching void in his heart. His friend 
took him to a Jesuit priest, and the Jesuit priest made him a 
believer in the Church. Since the scepticism of Veuillot was 
founded neither on knowledge nor on reasoning, but was the fruit 
of a mere vague sentiment and of roystering companionship, it 
had not struck its roots deep, and the Jesuit father found it easy 
to make the young journalist believe in the Church, the Pope, the 
miracle of Lorette, and winking virgins. When he came back to 
Paris, he was the most fervent Catholic and most devoted disciple 
in the whole Church militant. His old friends asked whether he 
was joking when they heard that their old boon companion, their 
fellow free-lance, their fellow-scoffer was going regularly to massand 
to confession, had cut himself loose from the whole gang of scoffers, 
and henceforth was to do battle for the Church. But he soon showed 
them that he was in earnest. Becoming editor of the Univers, he 





has waged deadly war against the foes of the Church for thirty 


the rascals, fools, and blockheads who will not go to mass, but 
who prefer to hear some wretched Protestant service, or to read 
M. Renan, or to idle their time in talking sceptical frivolities. 
He knows that soft words would be thrown away on such a gang 
of blackguards and idiots. He knows the fact, because he was 
one of them. So he slashes them, pours vitriol into their wounds, 
furnishes them with dramatic howls, and warns them that they 
will howl louder in hell. Byron, for example, is one of the rascals 
whom he meets in his travels. Veuillot thinks that the poet was 
much of a fool as well as much of a knave, but he does not forget 
that the poet was also the idol of his fellow-men. Byron was 
flattered, courted, and imitated by the sinful world. Yes, but the 
probability is, adds the Christian censor, that the poet has 
gone to hell, and that there he will meet with no worshipping 
publishers or crowds of ardent devotees. The multitude of 
the damned will pass him by as if he were a grocer. They 
will cut him dead. They will have no time to think of his 
wicked rhymes. Could a more horrible fate lie in store for 
a gifted wretch who has found his heaven in the applause of 
his fellow-men? Yes, there is a fate still more horrible, and 








years. He has also attacked them in such books as ‘‘ Les Libres | it is brought by the Devil himself. A monster such as he 
Penseurs,” ‘‘ Les Odeurs de Paris,” ‘‘ Le Parfum de Rome,” and | is painted by the orthodox art of the middle-ages, hideous and 
** Rome pendant le Concile.” He has used verse as well as prose to | cynical, a compound of goat, ape, serpent, and pig, the Devil 
show their vileness and folly. He has assailed Liberal Catholics | strolls through his dominions, and looks at his subjects. ‘ His 
almost as bitterly as downright sceptics. Such men as the Pére | eye, from which each wishes to flee, falls on those who have ruled 
Gratry and the Pire Hyacinthe have fared almost as badly as the | the earth by force or by thought. He beckons to them, and they 
little Voltairians who spin off little impieties for the petty Press. | come trembling to his feet. He beats them with the eceptre 

All his works are marked by qualities which are more common | which he carries. He praises the lewd poets for having been his 
in the cafés of the (Quartier Latin than in the Church, for they all servants, he sings their finest verses,—and the sting of the ever- 
bear marks of his early training. In his unregenerate days he had lasting fire is nothing compared with the shame and the 
acquired a marvellous command of vituperation, and he did not | despair which he thus drives into their souls.” Byron is 
throw away the gift when he became a saint. Just as John | one of those whom he thus torments with the flame of their 
Wesley did not see why the Devil should own all the pretty tunes, |own genius. ‘There is a grandeur in the diabolical hate of 
80 Louis Veuillot did not see why the Devil should own all the | that conception. Dante might have put it into the ‘ In- 
sarcasms, all the invectives, or all the oaths. Hence he has con- | ferno.” But Louis Veuillot does not often rise to such 
secrated the profaner parts of the French language to the service of | austere malignity, and he is usually content to sting with 
Heaven, by writing scandal against its enemies. If a man werea! petty calumnice. [is “ Libres Penseurs” and his “ Odeurs de 
Voltairian it was clear that he must also be a rascal, and M. | Paris” are a series of portraits, mostly of the men who write for 
Veuillot did not see why the fact should not be told in| France, and they are coloured with a small ferocity which draws 
vigorous and picturesque French. So his writings are the its tints from gossip. As we go from one to another, we seem to 
most wonderful pieces of rhetoric ever laid at the feet of the be moving among a set of malefactors, who are so contemptible 
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and vile that they have no right to live. They suggest, or they | regularly go to mass; his second, that they shall acquire a good 
bear, it is true, well-known, and in some cases honoured names; | style. We suspect that he would burn all men who write bad 
but that does not matter. They are all rascals. They are all | French, as well as all men who profess bad opinions, And hig 
rascals because they differ from M. Veuillot, and because M. | Heaven is a place in which all the blessed shall confess the doc. 
Veuillot agrees with the Pope. If M. Veuillot’s literary friend, the | trines of the Vatican in the language of Racine. They will be a 
Devil, were to write satires, he would write them in the same gelect little company. 
style. Thus the editor of the Univers gives us a Christianity | M. Veuillot has higher notes than those of satire, although 
which has been soaked in the mud of the Quartier Latin and the | he does not often let us hear their rich and melodious harmony, 
Cafés Chantants, a Christianity which has kept late hours, and has | He can touch the chords of pathos, and of religious emotion, and 
been about town for a few centuries. Its best quality is its virile | of the beauty which belongs to holiness, when he can forget the 
and frank ferocity, for it gives a new commandment, to the effect | concrete existence of some villanous free-thinker. The underlying 
that if a man strike thee on the one cheek, thoushalt hit him back, | thought of all his writings is that material civilisation is, after 
and hit hard. | all, infinitely petty and infiuitely sad, because it touches merely 

The strength of M. Veuillot’s faith is equal to the strength of | the crust of things, and leaves the heart of man unchanged, 
his language. In the power of believing marvels, he would stand | ‘The Revolution has indeed brought a petty Gospel of Liberty, 
a competitive examination with any medisval saint. We defy | Equality, and Fraternity for the healing of the nations, and hag 
the most vigorous imagination to invent the story of such a| preached the message by the lips of such a John the Baptist ag 
miracle as he would reject, if it were to bring a certificate of | Rousseau and such a Messiah as Napoleon. But the ase is 
character from the Vatican. The sun might stand still half-a- | Petrole! The Commune is the heaven to which the Revolution 
dozen times a day, the true cross might multiply itself into as | bas led poor France. She must learn, says Louis Veuillot, that 
many fragments as would serve for the construction of a three- she has been going, not towards heaven, but towards hell; she 
decker, sunbeams might be frozen as hard as hat-pegs, or a whole | must wearily go back to the old guidance of the Church, if she 
corps darmée of dead men might be raised to life, and be made would escape a destruction worse, infinitely worse, than that of 
good Catholics, without disturbing the mental equanimity of M. | Sedan or of Paris in flames ; she must learn once more the simple 
Louis Veuillot, if, as we have said, those marvels would only | duty of obedience to an inscrutable Will, and of faith in an unseen 
bring tickets of credibility from the Church. That is indispen- | Redeemer. Her hope lies in the Vatican. Preached with the 
sable. Nothing else is. ‘The testimony of physicians, surgeons, force and the vividness of a great writer, such is the deeper note of 
and men of science is a mere impertinence to the editor of the | Veuillot, such the message which lifts him above the position of a 
Univers. mere pamphleteer, and makes us forget his blasphemies. It is the 

His political faith is of a piece with his_religious; or rather | Gospel of an Ultramontane Carlyle. 
he has no political creed, but only a religious; for his King is| The first of living polemical authors, he can do everything that 
bound up with his breviary. To Louis Veuillot, a France which befits a great writer except think. ‘ Thinking” is to him a form 
is not religious is not a France at all; a France which is not | of impiety, worthy only of the Revue des Deux Mondes and the 
Catholic is not religious; and a France which has no King is not | resource of abandoned creatures who do not believe in the Syllabus, 
Catholic. He warns his people that the Comte de Chambord | who write bad French, and have no style. M. Veuillot is a blas- 
offers them an undeserved hope of salvation, not merely from | pheming Jeremiah with a gift of humour. He is read with more 
anarchy in this world, but from eternal punishment in the next. | admiration by his enemies than by his friends, because there is an 
He recently wrote as if thousands or millions would suffer in | infinite raciness in his combination of a Hebrew prophet with a 
the life to come if the Right Centre did not accept the | gamin de Paris. His jeremiads against the sins of France act 
White Flag. General Changarnier and the Duc d’Audiffret like sips of ecclesiastical absinthe, which whet the appetite for 
Pasquier must have been highly flattered by such a tribute | feasts of profanity. They are most akin to that literature which 


to their theological importance. 
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It was, however, the logical | has least of sanctity : for Voltaire would hail him as a brother. 
result of M. Veuillot’s creed, for to him a Republic is merely | Diderot would welcome him as a boon companion, and Rabelais 
organised Atheism, and Orleanism is merely organised Schism, | would laugh at his travesty of the Gospel. 
which is little better. Hence all the Members of the Left and the 
Left Centre are either rascals or fools, mostly fools, and mostly r 
small fools, stuffed so full of ignorance, conceit, and wickedness DON QUIXOTE IN THE FLESH. 
that they believe in M. Thiers, and yet cast doubt on the miracle W* are inclined to think, from the detailed story given in the 
of Lourdes. Folly or rascality could go no further. All men are Times of Saturday, from the broad facts admitted in the 
fools who support M. Thiers, and all men are rascals who support | Union, and from the hints given in Parisian journals which are 
M. Gambetta. under the threat of suppression without reason assigned, that 
Such is M. Veuillot’s faith. It has often been asked whether | the story of the Comte de Chambord’s recent residence in Paria 
he is sincere, and whether so clever a man can believe such acreed. | may be true. Any detail may be incorrect or exaggerated, but the 
Malice has whispered that he is really an Atheist, pursued by a main story as we shall repeat it is, we suspect, true; and if it is 
diabolical hatred of Catholicism, and an impish wish to make it | true, it is perhaps the most dramatic incident in all French history, 
seem ridiculous, contemptible, and odious. Even Montalembert one which, considering the ridicule occasionally thrown on our 
is said to have doubted whether the editor of the Univers was a estimate of the Comte de Chambord, we cannot quote without a 
Christian. But these questions betray an ignorance of dramatic certain feeling of pleasure. .The story is that the Count, aware 
possibilities. No dramatic genius could simulate for thirty years | that if the proposal for prolonging Marshal MacMahon’s powers 
so ferocious a faith as M. Veuillot’s without now and then letting | were rejected, the Republic would be established, decided to visit 
a gleam of charity or kindness peep through the veil of passion. | Paris aud Versailles, to determine for himself in which way his 
And his genius is not dramatic, but essentially lyric. The canons | own votes, the votes of the men personally devoted to his house, 
of literary criticism alone, therefore, would prove that M. Veuillot | should be cast, and generally to ascertain the state of affairs and 
is perfectly sincere. We should as soon doubt the sincerity of his own prospect of a throne. Quite aware that no one in power 
Robespierre or Marat. But his habit of hurling abuse has never- in Paris,—neither the Marshal, nor the Duc de Broglie, nor M. 
theless drawn forth indignant rebukes from the dignitaries of his | Beulé, their Minister of the Interior, would set the police on him, 
own Church, and especially from the Bishop of Orleans. | he crossed the frontier, and established himself in Paris, in the 
Being a born man of letters as well as a saint, he thinks a good | residence of a devoted Legitimist, only too honoured by the presence 
style almost as important as a good life. His first charge against | of his Sovereign. He met the principal Legitimists, went to 
the spirit of the Revolution is that it makes men rascals, and his | Versailles to hear the debating, and either decided that his 








second is that it makes them write bad French. France, he says, | followers should vote against the Prolongation, or that the 


wrote best when she was most Catholic, and the Revolution has 
brought chaos to her language as well as chaos to her faith. The 
Voltairian Press of Paris is ruining the finest vehicle of written 
speech ever given to mankind, as well as giving France over to 
the keeping of the Devil. Even the Academicians cannot write 
French in these days of loose and licentious thought. It might 
seem that no one could write French except M. Louis Veuillot ; 
and in truth, his style is wonderfully vigorous, glowing, and pre- 
cise, although it lacks the softer and subtler hues of the great 


struggle would end if they were left to themselves in 
a defeat for the Marshal. Thereupon he declared, to the 
amazed annoyance of his followers, that his duty was to 
present himself before the Natioual Assembly, and by making 
a quasi-royal speech from the ‘l'ribune, clear up finally, as he said, 
the misapprehensions existing as to his policy. A more extra- 
ordinary resolution perkaps never entered into the mind of man, 
and we cannot avoid a wish that it had been carried out. Of 
course it looks to the last degree absurd. The notion that he had 


masters. His first advice to young Catholics is, that they shalt | no place in the Tribune, that as a mere French citizen, coB- 
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for antiquity of descent and connection with French | of enthusiasm for the man crushed by the crime all Frenchmen 





spicuous es . 
history, he had no right to be in the Chamber at all, far less to hate, not perhaps on the ground of morality, but as a distinct 


address it; that he would be pulled down by ushers, and sent to breach of the laws of honour and fair-play. He might have been 

ison by M. Buffet, evidently never crossed the Count’s imagina- ' arrested by gendarmerie, tried for creating a disturbance in the 
tion; but there was no particular reason why it should have | streets, and sentenced to six weeks’ imprisonment ; but his friends 
done so. If Marshal MacMahon were, as he believed, and for a are too powerful to allow him to be covered with ridicule in that 
moment half the world believed, merely his Lieutenant-General, | formal style. He might have been arrested by the soldiers, and 
and if his forty devotees would dare anything for him, the ushers | whirled rapidly across the frontier ; but the soldiers’ action would 
would have been powerless, the President silent, and he himself have depended on an order which the Legitimists might - 
as safe from violence as a Pretender could be. A direct vote | sibly have arranged. It was a bold and, in its way, a pork. oa 
would at once have entitled- him to be heard, but we have a | dream, and low as we place the judgment of My tee who 
fancy that the Assembly, half-stupified, half-curious, and alto- | would not have been followed by a member of his Hows the 
gether interested, would, when its members recognised his person, | Princes being people of prudence rather than of enterprise we 
have let him say what he bad to say. The Right, of course, cannot refuse to him the admiration we give to his S anish 
would; the Right Centre would have been checked by the Duc antitype. He must have failed? Well, perhaps so e cer- 
d’Aumale ; the Left Centre would have crouched ; and the Left tainly so, but so thought advisers of Charles Sidward when 
would have been as sure of their man, as willing to let him say he began his wonderful march to Derby. In the anarchical 
his say, a8 Exeter Hall would be to let the Pope talk for half an | condition of opinion in France, in the alarm which would 
hour. They would have believed that his pretensions must come | have been created by the rejection of MacMahon, in the utter 
out in some intolerable form, or that he would stamp himself | stupor of surprise at an adventure so madly gallant what 
for ever a8 a cleric. The scene afterwards would have been | might not have happened! The affair would not have been. 


terrific, but ny speech ve have been curious, and would | half so ridiculous as that of Boulogne; and how many steps 
probably have et unusual light on the internal mind of a was the ridiculous adventurer of that enterprise, reading him 
person who interests Europe not so much by his intellect, or|as we now do by the light of his subsequent career, from the 
even by his —s by sonar separateness, alike of destiny | throne of France? We believe that, granted the hostile vote, 
and of character, from any ody else within its frontiers. The | and Marshal MacMahon’s consequent acquiescence, the Comte de 
exile of sane ie o his first effort in oratory, trying to tell a Chambord’s fit of chivalric madness gave him the best chance he 
French Assem!| y Ww . in that strange sixteenth-century brain | ever had in his entire life. For, assiuning the story to be true, the 
it appeared rig t to do . leave undone, would have been a attempt would have revealed to Paris and all France, in a day, in 
spectacle of sor a ne interest. Everything happens in | 4 minute, at each footfall of his horse, that there was in the Exile 
porn - ae a — — . ne | : tag hme besides a cleric and an absolutist, a dash 
elected by universal suffrage, styling itself Republican, and | ot the hare-brained courage which was in the King whom the 
claiming sovereignty in his despite, would have furnished a scene | recluse has so oddly chosen for himself as his own most fitting 
such as man never saw since the night on which an Assembly exemplar. His proposal, if executed, would have shown to all 
passed sentence on Louis XVI. It was a pity, on xsthetic | men why he quotes always the King whose steps he has never 
grounds, to stop ag bys except that he ought not to have spoken | followed. After all, what would Hen ry of Navarre have done under 
without ongessi — = hee ‘poabye — 0 so | those precise tee sage! Ridden into Paris just as his suc- 
unreasonable a proceeding. y should not the Pretenders | cessor proposed to do, utterly regardless of anything but bis 
— fe _ ihe Pesigiaten ap aie a, pe ae - he p woaond it, and the necessities of France, 
atives of France what they have got | It was the boldest, maddest thing of our day, bold and mad as 
: my re gay — — or written papers ? Some | Garibaldi’s seizure of a throne as a railway passenger ; and if there 
, aA ~ Saget - ue ies ae 0 ough ae — a Monti. the pte meen a om of such acts, there 
ay seem. And if the Count had| would be fewer Republicans. is one, in the } 
nothing to say worth saying, all France through the Assembly | was not capable. He retreated before an Boeri | ™~ 
would have recognised him as a King impossible except for those | 8tacle, the vote, and did not, being Bourbon, seize his 
who, by the strangest of all confusions of thought, believe at once | hour; but the opportunity may for ten minutes have been at 
in — Right and in a Vicegerent of Christ from whom alone | bis disposal, and if he had seized it, he might for a time have 
t can spring. been a rec ised Ki F A arisi egiti 
= og . ee " ie | No : a oy 08 ny The Parisians are not Legiti- 
p e, the nature of which we scarcely comprehend | s, but neither are they o the men who stop a stage situation 
aa cad = Ste osm ig re er | because it wha rege | a believe his i would have been 
is ed from this idea, and he then, it is s con- | pure misfortune, as the influences around him and his own 
ceived one still more romantic, one full of Quixotry as med as | want of comprehension of his century would have made him a 
ever Cervantes meant to ridicule, and yet also full of the energy | mere point of attack for another Revolution, while he would not 
and heroism which Cervantes intended that the world should | have had the strength of intellect to resist ill-advisers; but to 
ren > the chivalry he laughed down. Henri Cinq, fearing « | Diane him for the one dramatic conception of om day, for 
be @ a ‘ es judgment, would be fatal to France, proposed . ee hag vy neta had it succeeded, would have immortalised 
gather together the Princes of his house, from the coldly | "'™, 18 airly beyond our power. It is the first thing these 
sensible heir to the stern soldier who is trying Marshal Bazaine, Bourbons have ever done, or rather thought of doing, since 1789, 
ot th tom Versailles into Paris, march slowly up past the which is —- and above the claim they make to sovereignty by 
: e Column to the Louvre, and there demand entrance to his succession. There was little chance—no chance, if you will—for 
ome as King of France! It was represented to him that Paris | this Don Quixote, for he was in France, where windmills hit back 
could not bear it; that he would be stopped at the barrier ; straight; but if he were riding up and down Navarre, seeking 
4 hl bog eed = = - over a — - — ae = a he a amaaives ar to o 4 sharper 
; when there he wou e refused admittance ists Dave yet 1m upon H1s scouts. 
as 4 person without rights; that even there he would be a 
only a citizen, and that he might cover the Monarchy with " ad sais sie 
ridicule. To the threat of assassination he replied only, it is MR. KNIGHT'S LAST ESSAY ON PRAYER. 
said, ‘I have heirs now ;” and to every other menace, that it was | \ R. KNIGHT has written a much abler and more satisfactory 
Eg af a ee has oder 
was threatened. was the maddest Quixotry ever | the subject of his controversy wi e Free Presbytery of Dundee 
heard of, the decision of a man understanding neither his century and (secondarily) with the Duke of Argyll, than any he has 
= = people ; of a recluse just emerged from a monastery ; written before. With its main principles we substantially agree, 
athe wold aot mowently har ascnied,” ‘Too Marta in |smtming, sw ho some to doy so dant a chasm betwom 
a ‘ . arspal, 1D | ’ ’ 
us rage at his own defeat, might have accepted the Monarchy as ‘the physical and the spiritual worlds. As we now under- 
indispensable to order.” The very audacity of the thing, the utter | stand him, he regards Nature as a great system of physical 
courage, the unreasoning confidence in self-imagined right, would | order directly and immediately under the Divine control, 
have charmed half the Parisians ; and why, with a state of siege, a |which has been from eternity disposed more or less in 
oe majority, and a beaten Marshal, should he have ex- pre-established harmony with moral and spiritual ends, so that 
~ : on resistance? He might have been shot; and what | every wish of every heart, however rude and undisciplined, has 
en? Probably what has always happened in France, an outburst ' been taken into consideration, as it were, together with all other 
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and far more important elements, by the divine spirit in creating | have been so affected scores of years, and probably even centuries 
this pre-established harmony, and counts for whatever it is| ago; and the efficient causes therefore, even if partly moral, arg 
worth in determining the order actually in operation. ‘Tbus|as much beyond the reach of prayer as if they were purel 
Mr. Knight does not deny that any human prayer may, | physical causes. Besides, as we have admitted, the a 
in the eternal foreknowledge, be one of the conditions | for rain is a prayer for something of which we do not 
why the pbysical Order of Nature has been made what | balf know the effects, while God knows all of them, But 
it is,—only he remarks that whatever influence in this | we have introduced the reference to these moral compli- 
way may have been assigned to human prayer in the counsels | cations of the physical order of the universe with this Purpose 
of God, it is not possible for us to verify. We see a planet | —to show that there are in all probability very few of the 
approach the disc of the sun, and pass across it in the very path physical events of our world in the same class as astronomical 
and at the very moment which may have been calculated for it | events,—namely, events determined by the Divine order of natura 
hundreds of years before; and though it is of course conceivable | alone, without any relation to the agency of moral beings. As a rule 
that one of the reasons why the centrifugal and gravitating forces | the events which most affect our lives,—certainly those which os 
are what they are, is to ensure that a particular prayer breathed | oftenest the subject of prayer,—illness, death, failure, success, happi- 
centuries after they were determined, may be fulfilled, yet this is | ness and misery, love and hate, in all their forms, —are the results of 
not verifiable by us now; it is a mere conjecture, founded on | a very complicated network of physical and moral antecedents, in 
belief in the infinite minuteness of God's love to man. Mr. | which free-will, if,as Mr. Knight believes with us, it certainly existe, 
Knight holds that there is no reason in the world why what can takes a very indisputable and a very considerable place. Who can 
be predicted of the approach of a planet to the sun's disc should | assert, for instance, that such an event as the fearful Atlantic dig. 
not be predictable also of the fall of rain, and of all other purely | aster reported this week was the result of wind and weather alone? 
physical events, meteorological or otherwise. And hence he| It was certainly partly the result of a great many concurrent ele- 
maintains that to pray directly for any physical event, not directly | ments of human carelessness and care, the variation of any one of 
affected by moral and spiritual causes, as such, if not precisely | which might have completely changed the event. We certainly 
irrational, is at least to breathe a prayer of which youcan never say | do not get rid of the opportunity for special Providence even 
whether it is answered or not, and certainly irrational unless it is|in physical affairs, by admitting that there are a good many 
subordinated absolutely to that Divine will which must have had | unchangeable physical forces for any interference with which 
before it so many infinitely more important conditions in deter- it would be impiety to pray. Assuming that God chooses to 
mining the order of Nature.” On the other hand, Mr. Knight | adapt his will in any way to our wishes, he has reserved to him- 
maintains that in the moral and spiritual sphere the petition is a| self infinite opportunities to do so through moral guidance alone, 
real condition of the grant of the petition; that God responds to; Mr. Knight admits this in the case of the physician who, as he 
our prayers for help against sin, for more moral and spiritual light, | justly implies, might by a mere touch on his conscience be led to 
because we pray, and would not grant them unless in some form | examine his medical resources more carefully, and so think of a 
or other,—whether silent desire or syllabled speech,—we did pray. | remedy which has the desired effect of healing the patient. But 
In that region, therefore, he regards our prayers as eflicient, nay, as | Mr. Koight does not see apparently how very wide this admission 
demonstrably efficient, while he would limit our prayer for physi- | really is,—how extremely few of the events which are the main 
cal things either to the prayer to be able to acquiesce absolutely | objects of human desire and human fear are really of the very simple 
in that order which God has decreed for all His creatures’ good, — | kind due to the action of unchangeable physical laws. 
our own included,—or if we go beyond that, to a mere prayer for| But Mr. Kuight will ask us what we gain by any admission of 
the liberation of the physical order of nature from any disease or | this absolute pliancy of the system of our physical life to the 
imperfection,—on the principle, as we suppose, that God does} Providence which grants prayer, if we are in any degree 
intend us to struggle against all disease and imperfection, and| prepared to acquiesce in his view that God knows so much 
therefore is co-operating with us when we so pray. better what to predetermine for us physically, than we 
Now to these statements of Mr. Knight’s we object only sofar|know what to ask, that any such pliancy must be 
as they seem to us to draw a line, which is not a real line, between | considered quite useless for any good purpose? We reply that 
the physical and the spiritual world. It is, of course, perfectly true | we are by no means quite prepared to acquiesce in that view, 
that there are laws of Nature,—of which kind the best-known | simply because we believe that God has made us with the very 
illustrations to us are the astronomical,—for any interference | purpose of teaching us to keep up a living communion with him, 
with which it would be a woeful want of true humility to| and of a kind that it would be hardly possible for such creatures 
pray. To pray that an eclipse might not begin, or might end|as we are to keep up unless it were assumed that our petitions 
sooner than the astronomers expected, would be a prayer of addressed to him do exert a real influence on the whole tissue of 
this kind. So would a prayer for rain be, if we could | our lives. Theological writers on prayer always assume that 
show that weather depends on causes as little mixed up with | there is some absolute best issue to every hour and day of every 
human agency as an eclipse; and even if it be not so, we quite | human life, which God orders for us, unless we ourselves by 
agree with Mr. Knight that as we cannot possibly know all! our unfaithfulness spoil what he orders; but is it not quite as 
the results of rain or of its absence,—rain might, for instance, | easy to suppose that there are a considerable number of different 
avert a famine at the cost of causing an equally fatal flood, | ways in any one of which we may work out equally well God's pur- 
and its cessation might save a harvest at the cost of en-/ pose for us, and that it is our own choice amongst those ways, 
suring a plague,—to pray for that of which we do not understand | when submitted to and sanctioned by him, which ought to deter- 
the full results is really distrust of God of the silliest kind, | mine for us which of them we are to follow? The theory that there 
since it implies more trust in our own ignorance and selfishness | is never but one way of life in which we can do what is pleasing to 
than in God’s omniscience and love. So far we quite go with Mr. | God, seems to us a pure assumption, and on the whole, contrary 
Knight. But we cannot go with him at all in believing in the | to the general spirit of the Christian revelation, which habitually 
vast chasm between the physical and the moral order of things of | implies that there is meant to be a free choice given to man, under 
As far as modern science goes, there is exceed- | submission to God's will, at point after point of his path. 


which he speaks. 
ingly little reason to suppose that the majority of physical events | Doubtless it is perfectly true that whenever a parent prays for 


are mainly governed by unchangeable laws such as that which | the long life and earthly usefulness of his children, there may be 
determines eclipses, and that which perhaps determines the | some infinitely higher destiny for them in God's purposes to which 
rainfall. We say perhaps, with relation to the rainfall, it is well for both parent and children implicitly to submit. But 
because there seems to be a considerable probability that | why must we assume that because it is so sometimes, it must beso 
human actions have had no little influence in determining | always? Is it not clear that the whole drift of revelation is intended 
| to teach us that while in all matters in which God announces his will, 


the total rainfall,—human actions and human _inactions,— | . 
for if the rainfall is really due in any degree, as is often believed, | it is our first duty to submit, there are many in which it is his will 


to the quantity of forest, meteoro'ogical events are due to no simple | to let us mould our own lives, so long as we do so in complete 
laws of nature, but to those laws as they have been affected by | submission to his better knowledge? And if it is clear that 
human caprice and avarice and industry and benevolence, which alto- | we may and do thus mould our own lives by voluntary 
gether alters their supposed independence of man, and therefore of | choice and action here, why not also to some extent by 
causes which may have been profoundly influenced by the oe | prayer and the exercise of a conceded influence with God 
moral nature of man,—by conscience, by moral fidelity, or sin. | If the Bible teaches anything, surely it teaches that God does 
Now, of course, we are not introducing such considerations in order| many things solely because man asks them, and would not 
to prove that it is wise to pray for rain. So far as these meteoro- 'do them if men did not ask them. Why is not this not only 


logical causes may have been affected by human actions, they | perfectly compatible with his infinite love for us, but even proof 
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——orror _ . . : 
of a larger eet on er das tae We. ft y2| A NOTE ON MR. BALDWIN BROWN'S LETTER. 
supposed tha suc (To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
did not ask him, God would 7 . hed the Prag a Pe | Str,—Yoursingular patience in admitting corrections holds out hope 
Why so? Is it not the commones — in the a . 7 _ that you may allow a line of remonstrance against Mr. Baldwin 
that which is the ha if a cmasbieeny 4 ae tees hove | Brown's incidental reference to those among the Nonconformists 
+ without that eager entreaty o ‘ *| whom he designates as teachers of the ‘‘ doctrine of th ihila- 
aa. himself maintains this as regards spiritual and moral gifts. tion of ane finally impenitent,” a eee ae iam ry pe 
Why is it not just as true for — ban “ry gifts, args | that he does not believe, because it is ‘a miserable exodus 
as they are not en greedi 4 . ce Boece ny claen from a tremendous difficulty.” I should like to point out that this 
that the very _ of np a et cm a P re és 2 be not a fair description either of the persons or the doctrine 
:, meant to teach us to regar D re merely Unchange- | referred to. If I may venture to speak for them, their main 
able One, who never adapts his counsels to human requests, but, point has ever been 4 positive destin on Phare life, not a 
on the contrary, as one who loves to be perpetually solicited and | « doctrine of annihilation.” ‘Their basis, as they suppose both 
addressed with almost familiar Ee geen | that aaa scriptural and philosophical, is precisely that of our leading physi- 
careful to ask for nothing which he does not think it good to | ologists, that nature holds out to man no certain prospect of im- 
grant. ‘Ibe conception of life as admitting of but one good | mortality, and they think that the object of Redemption is to 
oe and one as a: Pitynes — sean ache. jonni ae aren — and ees in body and soul, upon all 
utterly unwarranted. , Bae . | who, either here or hereafter, will unite themselves with the 
familiar intercourse with him, by promising us that if we ask we | Fternal Lifeand Love. Thedoomawaiting the “finally impenitent” 
shall receive what we should not have received without asking, if | they regard as the fulfilment of that original and legal destiny of 
we seek we shall find what we should not have found without | evanescence under which they were born, and not as an “ exodus 
seeking, if we knock it shall be opened to us as it would not | from a tremendous difficulty ” for the divine government in dealing 
have been < aged mage no eg ga ck te Gael with paturally immortal creatures. You will see at once that, 
no reason why that s , } oom | right or wrong, there is a great difference here. 
as to moral and spiritual gifts. Predestinarianism has ‘Dar-| Let me add, without interfering in the question between Mr. 
rowed not only our consciences, but our imagination of divine [onard and Mr. ‘Tidman—who are really describing the two 
opposite sides of Nonconformity—that the positive character of 
. the doctrine on life above referred to has probably a great deal to 
do with what Mr. Baldwin Brown amusingly describes as the 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. comparatively happy condition of its advocates. Had we taught 
a ‘‘ miserable” theological negation or governmental make-shift, 
THE LIBERTY OF NONCONFORMIST MINISTERS. | probably we should have had more to suffer for our misdeeds from 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] the Dissenters, and, I must acknowledge, justly. But to represent 
$in,—Allow me, as one who has seen both sides of the hedge, to | Redemption asa revelation of Immortality in Christ has attractions 
confirm the Rey. Baldwin Brown’s statement of last week as to | for many who already believe, in a puzzled way, the Christian 
the liberty of thought enjoyed by Nonconformist Ministers. religion, and for multitudes besides who have lost their faith 
Daring the last few years I have had exceptional opportunities of | amidst physical and metaphysical studies, which left them without 
studying the inner working alike of Church and Dissent in almost | a gleam of hope beyond the grave.—I am, Sir, &c., 
every town in England. I can truly say that I have nowhere met) Brathay House, Tufnell Park, N. Epwarp WHITE. 
with more manly freedom, more reverence for truth, and less of that [We cannot insert at present further letters on this point. As 
«‘fear of man which bringeth a snare,” than among the Noncon- | we admitted a statement by Mr. Baldwin Brown which was not 
formist Ministers whom I have had the pleasure of falling in | strictly relevant to the issue under discussion, we think it only fair 
witb. I make this statement the more readily, because I confess! | to admit a protest and explanation intended to remove a misunder- 
set out with a very different impression. I was accustomed, as | standing. But experience has shown us that out of such ex- 
most Churchmen, to plume myself on the greater liberty en- | planations long controversies are apt to grow, for which, in this 
joyed by the Ministers of an Established Church. I had | case, we may as well say at once that we could not possibly find 
been told that ‘*Independency” was a word with a cruel | space.—Ep. Spectator.] 
irony of meaning,—that it might apply to the congregation, 
but certainly not to the minister himself; that our sub- | MR. SEEBOHM’S SUGGESTIONS ON THE EDUCATION 





possibilities. 

















scription is limited to ‘forty stripes save one,” but that in | QUESTION. 
the so-called Free Churches there were as many stripes as there | (To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPERCTATOR."] 
are seat-holders. | Sir,—The suggestion made by Mr. Seebohm in your last number 





Allow me to say that I have found these to be silly calumnies, | on the subject of compulsory attendance at primary schools seems 
only worthy of caricatures of real life such as our High-Church | so valuable, that I hope it may not be allowed to drop. ‘The only 
lady novelists indulge in. I can confirm the truth of Mr. Baldwin | practical objection that can be made to the employment of com- 
Brown's remark that there are congregations able to tolerate a | pulsion universally in the case of “‘ Denominational ” as well as of 
teacher whose ‘‘ theological teaching was quite out of tune with | ** Board” schools, is that the secular teaching in the former may 
the hard Calvinism” in fashion there as elsewhere. Much has | be inefficient. Let it, then, be tested in the way suggested by Mr. 
been made of the greater breadth and tolerance of Church | Seebohm ; let the inspectors be sufficiently numerous thoroughly 
over Nonconformist congregations. I must say that I have | to watch the conduct and progress of each school throughout the 
not found this to be the case. There is a good deal of year, and let this be done either instead of or in addition to 
the tolerance of indifference among the Church laity, but the | the formal annual inspection. The managers of these schools, 
tiigher tolerance of educated respect for the convictions of others | having long ago accepted the principle of Government inspec- 
is, I think, lamentably wanting. I judge classes by their organs | tion as a condition of their receiving grants in aid from 
an the Press, and tried by this test, I should say that the earnest Parliament, can offer no reasonable objection to a change 
and educated Dissenters are more truly tolerant than the members | which would make the inspectioa a greater reality with- 
of one so-called National and comprehensive Church. We may | out altering its essential character. The expense of so large a 
fook in vain for anything corresponding to the “tock or Record | staff of inspectors might be considerable, but this could be no 
among the organs of the Free Churches. I draw no inferences | difficulty to those who advocate ‘ free " education ; and besides, it 
from these facts; I merely state them as such. ‘They have been | is not necessary for this work that the whole body should be so 
forced on my notice from an unusually wide acquaintance with | highly educated or so highly paid as those gentlemen who have 
Church and Dissent during the last few years, and I feel bound to | hitherto exclusively filled the office. 
give them for what they are worth. As a careful reader of the| JI am incumbent of a large and poor parish, where there is no 
Spectator for several years, I have always remarked that you lean | Board school, and no necessity for any, the accommodation in 
against what might seem your natural bias. I think it a mark of | existing schools being quite sufficient; and when I see the vacant 
an honest man to do so, and I have endeavoured to follow your | places in these schools, and the many scores of children now re- 
example in this. You will accept this, then, as an excuse for what ceiving no education, but whom we have no power to force into 
might otherwise seem an impertinence on my part, viz., my | the schools, I long for some such solution of the difficulty as the 
coming forward to vindicate the liberty allowed to ministers in compromise (if it be a compromise) suggested by Mr. Seebohm.— 


the Free Churches of England.—I am, Sir, &c., | I am, Sir, &c., 
J. B. Hearp, A.M. ' ONE WHC WOULD GLADLY SEE COMPULSION UNIVERSAL. 
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SNS ae aa Od nS 
; . ° . — | canvas would have presented to the eye, had it occurred in the 
PP npn -codasel ") presence of the spectator. Now each of these aims, and the 
™ ” a m | » d 2 k . h . . e 

Sir, —Referring to your criticism of this work, in your issue of formset ge rg ted yer > yp eee ay Opens a a. 
Nov. 29, permit me to say that I did most certainly read the 10th | of wthidum they emp fekig be soinaae pa PP "a jects, 
and every other chapter in that work, not only before it ‘* went the first having relation to the motive of the plotare yp 
out of my shop,” but before it was given into the printer’s hands, | to the mathe’ af cumventen, and the titel te the pm ree 
and that I see nothing in the slightest degree objectionable in the | painter, Under each of aes siieenities tediniiens Mae a 
won rom tt at, Oa the contrary, 1 as gly intr ars sel i rgaliy,o alo 8 practice wich die 
i om the recoguised course of proceeding. fe ne i 
opinion, allow me to refer you and your readers to the very Ree Pa ma Ph te Ps pg apes 
favencatte soviowe i wm oS My cee ore nna ee reality nothing to do with the business of the painter, as a painter, 
pe ner gone gherg ab gi . saa pore in | and, moreover, it was dealt with at length last week in another 

7 ’ ’ : . | part of the Spectator. Under the second head we have tor 
literary (not political) matters, I cannot admit the fairness of this Hunt Rises ante eunied: whee male edinediia Po 
criticism. Moreover, I think it most unfair to make such insinua- from the methods of dealing with Scriptural subjects which 
tions as you do against mg in = 4 preg! tai six monte | were practised by the old masters, and are still practised by 
after the publication of such a work.—! am, %0., tn alice, SO modern painters. Instead of dressing bis figures in conven- 
Samu _ TINSLEY. | tional costumes, and placing them in ideal scenery, he endeavours, 
[We can only congratulate Mr. ‘Tinsley on having missed the | by the aid of modern antiquarian knowledge and by persona 
drift of the Latin quotation made from V irgil by Timothy | acquaintance with the existing habits, customs, people, and local 
Cripple’s father in the chapter referred to. W e must deny any | scenery of the East, to reproduce as nearly as possible a fac-simile 
unfairness ina delay of six months before the less important books | o¢ the scene and incident in the life of Christ which he bieaaie 
are noticed. It is for us simply a choice between such delays and | ;a;0n to depict.. In justifying thie degree of realiem, we thiak 
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no notice at all.—Ep. Spectator. ] that Mr. Hunt takes the only right ground when he appeals to 

Tn ‘*the current spirit and intelligence of the age,” and declares 

r EXT that, as the public is ‘better instructed than that which 

POET Rty. Ghirlandajo or Paolo Veronese addressed,” his practice is no 

i cs Seen more than ‘ painting for our spectators as they did for theirs,” 

It MIGHT HAVE BEEN. As the orator or the player must have a due regard to the know- 

A FRIENDLY bird with bosom red ledge, education, and habits of his audience, so must the painter 

Is fluting near my garden seat, legislate for his spectators. ‘The reform which is thus advocated 

Your eky is fair above my head, in painting is precisely the same as that which took place on the 

And Tweed rejoices at my feet. stage when the bag-wigs of Garrick’s day were discarded, and 

The squirrels gambol in the oak, which culminated in the Shakespearian revivals of Macready and 

All, all is glad, but you prefer Charles Kean. Similar realistic reforms have taken place, too, 

To linger on amid the smoke before now, in the history of painting, as when Benjamin West 

Of stony-hearted Westminster. abjured the classic style, and insisted on depicting the death of 

' Wolfe as it actually occurred. There can, indeed, be no reason- 
Again I read your letter through,— 


able doubt of the ultimate propriety of such reforms, the only 
question is as to the precise period when the public taste is 
| ripe enough to appreciate the change. If the spectators are not 
| already sufficiently educated to feel the incongruity of the con- 


‘‘ How wonderful is fate’s decree, 
How sweet is all your life to you, 
And O, how sad is mine to me!” 


I know your wail, who knows it not ?— | ventional treatment, the substitution of new accessories will, how- 
He gave,—He taketh that He gave. ever true they may be, either excite a feeling of their oddity, or 
Yours is the lot, the common lot, by taking a position of uudue importance, detract in some degree 
To go down weeping to the grave. | from the force of the main impression. ‘This must be particularly 


| the case where the complexion and costume bestowed by painters 
upon the universally recognised figure of Christ are suddenly 
altered. It will take many pictures painted on the new prin- 
ciple to shake the popular conception of that figure, and it wilh 
only be in exceptional ones like the present, which possess great 


Sad journey toa dark abyss, 

Meet ending of your sorrow keen, — 
The burthen of my dirge is this, 

And this my woe,—Jt might have been! 





Dear bird! Blythe bird that sings in frost, | originality and strength, that the Oriental accessories will not be 

Forgive my friend if he is sad ; in reality the chief attraction; just as in the Shakespearian re- 

He mourns what he has only lost,— | Vivals to which we have referred the scenery, costume, and deco- 

I weep what I have never had. | rations were often of much greater importance in the eyes of the 

Lees, September 27, 1873. FREDERICK LOCKER. | audience than the acting of the play. ‘This would have been more 


especially the case in Mr. Holman Hunt’s picture, where the 
utmost pains have been bestowed alike upon all details without 
reference to their relative importance, had not the all-absorbing 

— | interest which he has imparted to the head of Christ overpowered 
‘THE SHADOW OF DEATH.” these rival attractions. Even as it is, they do to our eyes in 
We know of no painting of modern date which challenges so | some degree interfere with ite effect, and on our first view of the 
many diverse kinds of criticism, or may be made the subject of | picture, we felt disposed to hold up a hand so as to shade the eye 
so many distinct points of difference of opinion, as Mr. Holman | from the distracting influence of the fidgetty mass of shavings 
Hunt's new picture. For there is probably none in which the | scattered over the floor, in order to enable it to enjoy in greater 
painter, while striving to unite so many separate and, some of repose the contemplation of the wonderful face. Admitting, how- 
them, quite new sources of interest, has applied himself to each | ever, the necessity of all this elaboration, as one of the conditions 
particular aim with the same degree of singleness and energy. He | of his work, there can, we think, be no difference of opinion as to 
has set before us an estimate of the character of Christ at a period | the imitative skill of the painter displayed in the supreme perfec- 
of our Lord’s career which has seldom before been made the sub- | tion of his rendering of every one of the multitudinous facts 
ject of a picture. He has asserted a moral and religious prin-| which he has set himself to copy. In so exhaustive a study 
ciple peculiarly applicable to the social questions of our age.|of actual appearances, replete with beauty, it was impos- 
He has related a striking poetic incident. He has read | sible not to present that beauty also; and it is here, for 
a lecture on Oriental habits, architecture, costume, and | those who seek it, and who are also endowed with the per- 
trade implements, ancient and modern. He has made a | ceptive power which would enable them to see it in nature. 
topographical study of the country about Nazareth. He has | What, for example, can be more full of exquisite colour than the 
portrayed the reflections of a Syrian sunset. And in doing this | ivory front of the coffer-lid where it catches the light? But it 
he has endeavoured, as a distinct subject of ambition, to conatruct | must be observed that the painter himself holds out no helping 
as exact an imitation as possible, down to the minutest detail and | hand to the spectator to lead him to the discovery of these 
accessory, of the image which the scene he chose to set upon his | beauties. He reckons this as no great part of his business as aD 
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artist. In his view of art, as he tells us, the ‘* primary object” is | of their art; and we draw special attention to them here, to 
«to teach the lesson of the incident portrayed,” and in the present | show how great an error it is to suppose that even the 


tleast, the beauty of natural objects forms no part of that 


a 
= Still less is it to be supposed that it was his aim to confer 


lesson. 


upon his . . 
Yet there can, we think, be no greater mistake than to 


| 


most uncompromising of realists can afford to dispense with them. 
There was a time, in the early days of pre-Raphaelitism, when 


work a merely decorative beauty as a piece of painted the young reformers of the school were too apt to regard all the 
| devices of composition as savouring of trick ; and it can scarcely 


vas. 
‘eu that the artist’s task has been confined to mere | be forgotten how, in very contempt thereof, Mr. Holman Hunt 


copying, or that, 4 
he has despised or neglected the arts of composition. 


the contrary, we believe it will be found, after careful exami- 
nation, that a more than ordinary amount of thought has, in 
fact, been bestowed upon the selection and relations of the several 
parts of the picture, with a view to what may be strictly called 
the artistic treatment of the subject. Consider some of the 
problems presented for solution by the very nature of that subject. 
The motive of the picture is twofold. First, the painter is re- 
quired to exhibit in its fullest intensity, and as the primary and 
leading idea, the feelings and emotions of Christ at the moment 
of cessation from daily labour; and then, as a sort of second 
plot in the drama, he has to introduce, and to keep in due 
gubordination, the incident of the shadow, with its effect upon the 
mother of Jesus. Besides these, there is a window to be placed in 
the background, the perforations of which shall suggest, but not 
too strongly, a nimbus round the Saviour’s head ; and the star of 
Bethlehem above it; and a variety of accessories have to be added, 
including a comprehensive local landscape. All this must be 
represented under an effect of the most brilliant, horizontal sun, 
shining on near objects, which gives strong definition to the 
shadows, brings out all the forms in a manner equally sharp, clear, 
and telling, and strikes upon the upturned face after the trying 
manner of foot-lights on the stage. Everything has to be delineated 
with stern, realistic truth, nothing softened off or left indefinite, and 
nothing accentuated in any manner inconsistent with absolute 
fidelity to nature. And among these things, which have to be 
included within a very limited space, the principal object must be 
a tall figure, extending nearly from top to bottom of the canvas, 
standing in about as unbeautiful an attitude as it is possible for a 
model to be set in. These were the conditions under which he 


had to work, and it surely required no slight ingenuity and | 


management to reconcile such conflicting elements, and fit them 
together so as to produce anything like the unity of impression 
which we have in this picture. 

It is worth while to analyse the work in some detail, in 
order to discover the means whereby the main object of 
‘the composition, that of giving the undisputed prominence to 
the head of Christ, which no one can fail to acknowledge, has 
been accomplished. Of course the difficulty is immensely reduced 
‘by concealing the face of the second figure, But observe also how 
the various classes of form are distributed. Round about the 
head we have nothing but simple curves and straight lines, circles 
and right angles, giving repose to the eye, and contrasting with 
the more broken forms in the lower part of the picture. And as 
the pair of round arched openings of the window, one of which 
gives the effect of the nimbus spoken of above, would be a repe- 
tition of equal forms, which is always distracting to the eye, a 
shadow of a larger and unseen arch is made to cross one of them 
and the stone mullion between them, thereby at the same time 
softening in part the outline of the opening behind the 
head. The same shadow in its lower limb continues the 
vertical Jine of one of the window-rails, which would otherwise 
come to an unsightly stop when it reached the sill. ‘These curves 
are also of value in carrying off the inevitable stiffness of the 
angular arms of the figure. And see also how skilfully the 
awkward effect of the arms themselves is got rid of! Half close 
your eyes, and you scarcely sce them, so delicately are they 
relieved against two different shades of the background. And 
if we are not mistaken, the lines throughout the picture have 
been studiously arranged so as to prevent these upturned fore- 
arms from distracting the attention by drawing the eye away 
from the great point of interest. The right arm is in a continuous 
line with the saw, while the coffer containing the jewellery has 
been opened just far enough to carry off that of the left arm, 
and these are connected by the portion of the shadow on the 
wall which lies between them on the canvas. And again, these 
imaginary diagonal lines, so crossing one another, are assisted above 
or below by others more or less traceable,—one, for example, being 


formed by the handle of the carpenter's bench, the lower border 
of the drapery of the figure of Christ, and the left forearm of the 


kneeling figure. There is nothing either new or learned in de- 


vices of this kind. ‘They are simply examples of the methods | 


adopted by all painters who have a full command of the resources 


| 
| narration as he has always been in the completeness and accuracy 


with the special objects he had in view, | himself, after former deep study in the East, set a scapegoat upon 
On | his canvas after the fashion of a sign-board. We now see him 


apparently as studious and careful in strengthening his style of 


of his statement of facts. It is evident that in colour, as in form, 


| the picture now before us has not only been the subject of in- 


tense and prolonged study of the effects of light on the spot, but 
has been carefully considered as a matter of pictorial arrangement, 
We have no reason to doubt the faithfulness of his rendering of 
the glory of Eastern sunshine, and his hues appear to our eyes to 
be veritably compounded of the violet-green and red of the pris- 
matic spectrum, culminating in their purity about the head of 
Christ. ‘The painter has been careful in massing his colour, and 
echoing the several tints coursing throughout the canvas in such 
a manner as to prevent the eye from resting too long on any 
particular spot. 

It would be easy to pursue the subject further, particularly as 
respects the lighting of the picture in its relations of black and 
white. ‘There is art enough, here, too, we may be well assured, 
but, as in the above case, it is employed as a means to an end, 
and not thrust forward to startle by its own attraction. ‘There 
can be no better illustration of the difference between art and 
trick than a comparison of two ways in which the figure of Christ 
is treated as a mere matter of chiaroscuro in the two rival exhibi- 
tions now open in Bond Street,—those, namely, of Holman Hunt 
and Gustave Doré. In each the principal light is placed near the 





point of interest,—in the one case, the perception of this device 
gives you aslightly increased interest in the picture; in the 
other, it at once destroys the illusion, and reminds you for ever 
| after of the lime-light of the stage. It was in this sense that Mr. 
| Ruskin, in a fanciful passage, and in reference to the breadth 
/of shadow of an empty skull, once denounced the devices of 


| chiaroscuro” under the name which (curiously enough) Mr, 
Hunt has chosen for his picture, “ the shadow of death.” 








BOOKS. 
— 

GILLRAY’S CARICATURES.* 

THE present generation know little or nothing of one of the 
greatest caricaturists who ever lived,—James (illray, whose 
powerful and humorous conceptions probably did as much to 
‘‘temper” the narrow despotism of George III.’s reign as any 
explicit argument, criticism, or invective. A very striking selec- 
tion from the caricatures which used to make Mrs. Humphry’s 
shop, first in the Strand, then in New Bond Street, then in Old 
Bond Street, and lastly in St. James’s Street, the centre of political 
interest during the thirty years between 1780 and 1810, has 
been republished in this handsome volume, and edited by 
Mr. Thomas Wright. It only needs that absolute essential of 
all such collections, a good index,—this volume has not even a 
table of contents,—to make it one of the most amusing and valu- 
able illustrations of the social and political life of that generation 
which it is possible to conceive. ‘Tenniel’sand Leech’s drawings in 
Punch would scarcely illustrate so fully and freely the life of the last 
| generation, as Gillray’s caricatures did the social and political life 
| of England during the French Revolution and the wars of Napoleon. 
| Severe as was the repression of that age, there was a licence per- 
| mitted to the pencil greater than any enjoyed by the pen, for 
| George ILI. and his Ministers, whatever their faults, were apparently 
| too manly and thick-skinned to flinch from satire directed against 
|their persons. Once only, as it would appear, was Gillray in 
danger of prosecution for the freedom of his drawing, and that was 
because he chose to parody a sacred subject,—a kind of bad taste 
} much commoner in those days of loose, flippant scepticism than in 
| these days of strict and serious scepticism. It was on the occasion of 
| the birth of Princess Charlotte in 1796, when Gillray represented 
| the Prince of Wales presenting his infant to Fox and Sheridan, who 
| are paying it a kind of Oriental devotion. Mr. Wright quotes a 
statement that on this occasion Gillray escaped by accepting an 
offer of immunity from the Ministry of Mr. Pitt, and a pension 














* The Works of James Gillray, the Caricaturist ; with the History of his Life and 
Times. Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. With 400 Llustrations, 
| London: Chatto and Windus. 
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it 
with it, on condition that he would exert his talents on the side; blow on flesh already racked by all sorts of barbs and veno. 
of Pitt’s Government. If so, he escaped easily; for ar] mons talons. The picture is truly hideous, and shows a vivacity 
far as we can see, there is no marked change in the tone | of impersonating faculty in relation to the detail of punishment 
of bis caricaturesin 1796. Long before 1796, as soon as the French | which renders it no surprise to hear that the last part of Gillray’s 
Revolution had begun to alarm England and to turn the tide | life was passed in a state of mental alienation. The mind that 
against French sympathisers, Gillray had reflected the national | could have thrown itself with such awful force into a single king 
tone, and had thrown the influence of his caricatures on the | of anguish, and represented it with such intense sense of its cruelty, 
side of order and loyalty. We do not notice any particular would hardly be likely to retain its general balance of judgment 
change in this respect in March, 1796. Pitt is still occasionally made | and sagacity under any serious falling off of physical power. 
personally ridiculous as before, and the British feeling, as con- | The quietest kind of strength which Gillray shows is in the 
trasted with the Gallican feeling, is not given any stronger expres- | pictures of Napoleon as Gulliver before the King of Brobdingnag 
sion than before. If Gillray entered into any contract with the | (George III.),—the pictures which first gained Bonaparte that 
Government in 1796, it was, as far as we can see, only a contract | title of “Little Boney” which contributed so much to the 
to do what, for three years at least before, he had done pretty | sang-froid of Eagland during her struggle against a military 
steadily without any bribe. The bitterness of the attacks on | genius which quite awed the Continent. The amused microscopic 
George III. and his Court had ceased with the first development | attention which George gives to the little soldier's construction, 
of the fierce revolutionary tone in France. From that time| as he holds him in his hand and gazes at him through a mag. 
Gillray became as Conservative as the keen, satiric humour he | nifying glass,—evidently straining his sight in order to see him,— 
possessed would ever have allowed him to be. | and the general hilarity with which all the Court regards his pluck 
What is most remarkable in Gillray is the extraordinary point | when he manages his boat in the tank with so much gallantry for 
which his sense of the grotesque adds to his satire. Usually the | the amusement of their Majesties and the Princesses, while the pages 
sense of the grotesque is hardly favourable to satire. It introduces | are getting up a gale by blowing into the sail to try his address,— 
an element of disproportion which is impartially distributed over | are displayed with wonderful subtlety. In the latter picture George 
the whole moral area delineated, and in which there is too much | bends his eyes with a look of anxious amusement on the tank, as if 
lightness of heart for grave satire. But Gillray’s feeling for the he had some difficulty in keeping in sight the minute helmsman ag 
grotesque seems always to have been edged with purpose. What) he is minding his tackle. Lord Salisbury, standing behind hia 
can be more bitter than the grotesqueness of the caricature in| Sovereign’s chair, is evidently feeling the profoundest contempt 
which Thurlow’s quarrel with Pitt is painted as a parody on| for the whole affair, and amazed that the King can condescend to. 
Milton’s description of the strife between Satan and Death, | look at such trifles, even for his amusement. In these pictures 
Queen Charlotte, who protected Pitt and saved him from Thurlow’s | Gillray shows us how completely he can suppress all signs of the 
anger, appearing as Sin,— | naturally nervous intensity of his genius for caricature, wherever the 
“the snaky sorceress that sat | very idea of the picture requires an ideal sang-froid. But these kind 
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Fast by Hell-gate, and kept the fated key,” 
and who is holding back Pitt on the one side and Thurlow on the | 
other? ‘The whole poison of the sarcasm is levelled here at the | 
Queen. She is made at once ridiculous and terrible, absurd, fearful, | 
and disgusting. It is evident that something in Queen Charlotte was | 
particularly detestable to Gillray. She appears again and again in | 
his caricatures, aud almost always is loaded with scorn. She | 
is drawn, for instance, in a night-cap frying a sprat for an economi- 
cal supper, while King George, opposite her, toasts a muffin,—and 
gold is running out of both their pockets. ‘The King’s expression | 
of delight in his little frugality is childish, but the Queen’s is mean 
and hideous. The picture is a kind of wizened anticipation of the | 
Charlottein *‘Oliver T'wist,”—Noah Claypole’s companion and tool. | 
The Queen appears again, recommending to the royal family to drink | 
their tea without sugar, first for the benefit of the slaves, next | 
(and chiefly) to save their dear father a little extra expense, and | 
a more vulgar wheedling smile than Gillray has put on the Queen’s | 
face, as she tries to persuade her dear daughters to drink the 
nauseous fluid, it is impossible to conceive. Here, again, there is 
something almost pleasing in George’s childish delight in the new | 
plan, but his queen is made a gap-toothed old harridan, with a! 
hypocritical would-be persuasiveness of the most repulsive kind, 
the more repulsive that all her daughters are very pretty, though 
decidedly scornful, as they try to acquiesce in their mother’s | 
wish. Again, observe the skill in pointing a grotesque concep- 
tion with which Pitt's head, just after the sudden growth of 
his political power, is made to resemble a mushroom, and 
the mixture of horror and of contempt excited by the little 
etching of Pitt and the Queen swinging as a pair of pendants 
strung up to the lamp-posts, while poor old George, with a 
mixture of confusion and wildness in his eyes, his head 
held down by Sheridan to the block, is struggling to rise, | 
while Fox wields the axe in a hesitating manner, and Priestley | 
stands by as chaplain, with his pamphlet on the future state 
in his hand. ‘The intention, of course, is bitterly anti-revo- 
lutionary; but the caricaturist manages to achieve with it 
a back-handed blow at the Court, for while Pitt swings 
with.a kind of stately composure, the wretched Queen, her eyes 
starting from the socket, is struggling and gasping after the 
most unroyal fashion; and George, though he cannot under- 
stand what is going on, and cries, ** What! what! what! what is 
the matter now?” is meant to be a subject of compassion, rather | 
than of either respect or contempt. Even when there is nobody | 
to satirise, Gillray’s sense of the grotesque has an incisiveness 
about it which rather makes one shrink than laugh. Look | 
at that wonderful impersonation of ‘the gout” on page 264 of 
this selection, where a hideous little demon of torture is digging 
his various fangs into a swollen human foot. The grinning 
demon is a curious compound of stings and hooks and teeth, | 


with a tail reared up in the act to strike a new and deadly! 


of drolleries are rare with him. More characteristic of him are such 
delineations as that of the Government of all the Talents,—first 
as a brood of sucking-pigs far too numerous for the exhausted sow, 
which represents England,—this picture Gillray called ** More 
Pigs than Teats ;’—and next as the herd of swine into which the 
legion of devils has entered, the herd being represented as rushing 
fiercely down the hill into the lake. ‘The contempt which breathes. 
in these pictures is of a kind which hardly any one but Gillray 
could express. Never was any man’s feeling for the grotesque 
turned into so sharp a weapon of attack. Or take the wonder- 
ful caricature of Pitt and Napoleon carving at the plum-pudding, 
—which represents the globe,—at the time that Napoleon made 
overtures of peace to England, at the beginning of 1805. Pitt, 
with a sort of priggish formality, as if he were a mere servant, 
doing the modestest thing in the world, is cutting off just half of 
the pudding, the hemisphere of sea, iuto which he is striking his 
trident, while Great Britain remains on the other half, of which he 
is evidently intending to take the larger part for a second help- 
ing ; Napoleon, with a lurid wildness of manner which indicates 
the gamester or the madman, is just carving away the better part 
of Europe, his fork being stuck very viciously into the centre of 
Hanover. The power of the caricature consists in the contrast 
between the expressions of the two diners. Pitt is discharg- 
ing a formal duty with an air of decorous frigidity, his mouth 
shut with the primmest precision; Napoleon is rolling his eyes 
in lunatic extacy, and his parted lips are preparing greedily for a 
bite. The caricature could not have expressed with more deadly 
effect the contrast between the cool official routine that does big 
things without knowing it, and the glaring theatrical temper that 
broods on its own achievements, and is always trying to appear 


| to do even bigger things than it does. 


But it must not be supposed that Gillray did not caricature 
typically English deficiencies as successfully as ever he carica- 
tured those of foreigners. No conception of the smug English 
Philistine was ever more severe than his. The picture of 
the twopenny whist party, for instance, and that of the 
guests who are so much horrified at their hostess’s getting up 
to ring the bell, that they spring to their feet in theatrical 
dismay, upsetting everything, and making a very chaos of the 
room in their affected politeness, are wonderful caricatures of 
English vulgarities. Indeed, Gillray’s conception of John Bull is 
always in itself a satire, but just such a satire as England 
apparently likes to pass upon herself. 





MOODY’S LECTURES AND LESSONS ON ART.* 
Mr. Moopy is a man of decided opinions and peremptory expres- 
sions, who speaks so plainly of other people, that he cannot 





* Lectures and Lessons on Art. By F. W. Moody. With Illustrative Diagrams 
London: Bell and Daldy. 1873. 
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be surprised though other people should speak plainly of him. Le | books of mine, their distiuctive character, as essays on art, is 
their bringing everything to a root in human passion or human 


scems to live in a state of chronic exasperation against critics, and 
he must be aware that it is a habit of that waspish race to sting. | hope.” Mr. Ruskin is understood to love flowers and clouds, 


Least of all can be look for mild treatment from newspaper critics, | yet he will have it that ‘ fragrant tissues of flowers, golden circlets 
for he speaks in these irreverent terms of a practice which they of clouds, are only fair when they meet the fondness of human 
are professionally bound to treat with respect :—‘‘ The time spent | thoughts, and glorify human visions of heaven.” Not only fold of 
in reading the newspaper is often worse than wasted, for it | drapery, and necklace of pearl, and jewelled hilt of sword have for 
weakens the intellect.” In the city of Ephesus it was not safe to | him their preciousness as connected with man, but even on land- 
speak against Diana, especially to those who got their bread in the | scape he looks with contempt when it asks from him no more 
service of the goddess, and Mr. Moody can hardly expect us to | than a “‘ passionless admiration of herbage and stone.” ‘ Where 
send people for advice to him, if the advice is sure to be not toread | humanity,” he says, “ is not, and was not, the best natural beauty 
us. The fact is, however, that critics and journalists are so often | is more than vain. It is even terrible ; not as the dress cast from 
maligned, that it would be as unreasonable in them to complain as | the body, but as an embroidered shroud hiding a skeleton.” 
for eels to object to skinning, and we are unconscious of any | Mr. Moody may say that Mr. Ruskin contradicts himself, 
special effort of magnanimity in pardoning Mr. Moody’s deprecia- but on the strength of an acquaintance with nearly every 
tion of our craft. He is disposed to be angry with many things, | page published by Mr. Ruskin on the subject of art, we 
and does not prophecy good, but evil. ‘A few years hence,” he maintain that, on this point, his doctrine has never varied. 
dolefally predicts, ‘‘the men of half the globe will, without | He never taught that mere imitation of nature was ideal art, or 
exception, be dressed in tail-coats and chimney-pot hats.” What art at all; he always taught that the way to ideal art_was through 
do our friends who are on the outlook for the Millennium say to | correct aud reverent painting of nature, not through the emenda- 
that ? He sighs for those good old times when an artist could | tion of nature by the insolent conceit of students. And though 
behold splendid ecclesiastical ceremonial, or even ‘ta charge of | Mr. Ruskin at one time praised the Pre-Raphaelites as a body with 
knights in armour, or a hand-to-hand combat with ponderous a gencrous extravagance, which he has admitted to have been 
swords,” and in his distress falls into a Gamp-like confusion in | based on expectations ultimately disappointed, the Pre-Raphaelites 
the matter of grammar :—‘‘ I need hardly point out the enormous whom he most enthusiastically praised were not the slavishly 
impetus given to art by the Roman Catholic religion, which, I will | imitative, but the more imaginative, of the brotherhood,—Hunt, 
not so much say eagerly welcomed art, as that art was of it, | Millais, and Rossetti. Mr. Moody, therefore, is wrong about Mr. 
and grew up spontaneously with it.” A singular interest attaches | Ruskin; is he right in his general accusation of critics and the 
to this word *‘ which,” typical perhaps of the independence and | public, on the score of too rigid requirement of imitative accuracy 
insularity of our national character, for you constantly come upon | and depreciation of ideal art? Our decided impression is that he 
it among other words, standing in grim isolation like a cromlech | is not. ‘I'en or fifteen years ago there was, to say the least, some 
among thistles, or Great Britain in the sea. Mr. Moody’s dis- | excuse for apprehension that raw and literal studies, whose legiti- 
dainful wrath reaches a climax in the last of the three following ; mate place was the class-room of the student, might be substituted 
sentences. We quote the entire paragraph, that readers may on the walls of the Academy for pictures, But the tide has for 
have as good a chance of understanding Mr. Moody as we have. | several years been setting strongly in the opposite direction, and 
The words are addressed to the Kensington art-students :— those critics who, deservedly or undeservedly, are most influential 

“Art is a perfect paradise for philosophers; unlike any other pro- | With the public, read our artists annual lectures on the duty of 
fession or business, any preliminary knowledge is quite unnecessary in | inventing, composing, imagining, and on the worthlessuess of mere 
those who profess to teach it. A little ingenuity will enable them to | ,) onks . a ' ili i 
being into every discussion the principles of ‘harmony,’ ‘truth,’ photographic accuracy. If he will tranquillise himself and look 
‘beauty,’ and ‘the eternal laws of nature,’ while religion and even Gol | Townd, Mr. Moody will find that he is by no means alone in hia 
himself are often pressed into their serviec. Then the corpus vile on | protest against literalism aud in his appreciation of ideal art. Few 
which they operate is delightfully sensitive, and neither our artists nor | of the critics whom he so wildly and weakly denounces will disagree 
the public are sufficiently educated to see how supremely ludicrous tho : . . . : 
whole business is, and I would willingly have passed over in silence | with the following passage, in which he appears at about his best, 
a <b yal Satine tee eae 7 art, aot ewe refrained | —our readers have already seen him at his worst : — 

fom act gu ar 3 18h, Which regard as ce greates J s $ s. 8 °$ stats . 
nus of tho ag, war not tal ating’ watshot it douly eect, | tains et anderonts her ects sanetices, Ura. wi hie own 

should hardly be doing my duty if I did not, at least, attompt to pro- | patura ; mania: . . t= Shear eo takes rank s 
vide some disinfectant which might render you safe from the worst | pea and reproduces thom from his “heart. He takes reak 08 om 
symptoms of this pestilence, and put you in a position of tolerable — _ bape ra postey, theagh yd wey Pray nanuniely sonnesten 

with his art, not from his teaching, not from his sympathy with this or 

that human feeling, but from his ability to seizo and render the aspects 


What can the unassisted human faculties make of this ? | of nature with power and truth, Physical beauty is his own highest 
sphere, beauty of form, of colour, light and shade, and composition of 


Imagination shrinks from the attempt to realise a perfect para- i 
ig : ‘ msi . iigfe ine. 
lise in which philosophers vivisect a delightfully sensitive corpus | quality of nature, and this produces in his work similar qualities of his 
vile, accumulating in the process a rubbish-heap, which is the | own. He assimilates most readily those phases of nature which aro 
greatest nuisance of the age, while Mr. Moody advances, and re- | most in accordance with his own idiosynerasy, so that art is as varied 
luctantly puts his book on the top as a disinfectant, to render the as the different temperaments of the artists, sometimes impetuous, 
’ sometimes gentle, sometimes gorgeous, sometimes quiet; but by this 


Kensington students safe from the worst symptons of * this | assimilation the poetic result is always harmonious, and it is not so 
pestilence.” | much an intellectual selection of facts or qualities, as that the artist is 
When we contrive to get at the head and front of that offending | involuntarily en rapport with those things congenial to his nature. The 
which infariates Mr. Moodr, it strik : t ty th al dwelling-on certain aspects, to the exclusion of others equally obvious, 
nfuriates Mr. Moody, it strikes us very strongly that the | perhaps, to the generality of mankind, produces what the thoughtless 


noise he makes is out of proportion to any real grievance which he | call exaggeration, but what in reality is truo to the artist's nature and 
| to art. He will take the incidents of a story, and mould them in bis 


establishes. His vague notion seems to be that critics, journalists, | to art. Nie ieee tie oi pes tee ces seers Be Aa 
philosophers, aud a miscellaneous multitude of depraved persons, | j71¢ tai shado, and colour will not only be in accordance with the char- 
are in a conspiracy to force artists to submit to an ordinance | acter and action of the scene, but will be so disposed as to cover the space 
of universal and slavish imitation. Modern theories, he | ornamentally, and the first view of his picture before any subject is 
declares, ‘entirely exclude the ideal,—and art is taught | Tecognised, or even distinguishable, will revoal the artist's individuality 
as an fenitation of netuse cleus.” Colticlem hes beseme “ Betic | and power. His work will always bear his stamp, and though details 
stage * | in it which he may never havo noticed may be wrong, it will neverthe- 
more than a rigid comparison between the details of a picture and | less have those’grand characteristics which are the outcome of a noble 
the details of nature.” ‘Ihe wide-spread error has one root. ‘If | nature and a large calibro of mind.” 
we trace these heresies to their root, we shall find it in the exclu- This is rational in sentiment and correct in grammar, but we 
sion of man; in the speculations of our philosophers the artist is | submit that the opinions advanced are not in the slightest degree 
altogether omitted. Now, art is not nature, but, as Emerson | original, and it is eminently absurd that a writer whose doctrine 
says, ‘it is nature passed through the alembic of man,’—a sentence | is 80 mild should assume the tone of an iconoclast. He is of 
worth all Mr, Ruskin’s philosopby ; art is not a photograph, but | opinion that art students have been too much lectured on the 
4 man’s view of nature, and for this reason it enlists our human | advantage and necessity of exactly copying the forms and colours 
sympathies. It isnot so much the imitation of nature as the ex- ‘of nature. He insists upon the importance of the principles of 
pression of man; the Ideal is the very soul of art and its glory.” | composition, and explains a few of them with some vivacity. But 
One who is so liberal of his reproof as Mr. Moody ought to take | he offers no really valuable contribution to the solution of that 
care that he knows what he talks about. ‘There is more about | subtly difficult problem,—what is the due proportion, in art 
the intensely human character of true art in Mr. Ruskin’s art- | education, of imitative accuracy on the one hand, and imaginative 
philosophy than he dreams of. What thinks he of this state- | modification and regulated selection on the other? It is impossible 
ment from the last volume of Modern Painters?—‘‘In these | to fix one golden mean for all men between the extreme of liter- 





safety.” 


He has a vivid apprehension of the exquisite gradation and subtle 
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alism and the extreme of imaginative license and artificial vacuity. | and self-willed, and who grows into a noble woman; 
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Neither 


When the cry of the schools is ‘* Composition !” the walls of Exhibi- | do we quarrel with the many and various kinds of work 
tions groan with the manufactured sublime. When the cry of the in which she engages, and which severally contribute to 
schools is ** Nature!” we are offended by logs of wood, and corner the moulding of her character; but we do quarrel with her 


bricks of pig-sties, which painstaking blockheads depict with photo- 
graphic accuracy, in the piteous hope of producing works of art. 


start, and we object to the theory that any girl whose * tem. 
perament” does not happen to square with her position in life 


Historical painting, as practised by the immortal Gandish of the | should forthwith go off to seck ‘‘ fresh fields and pastures new.” 


Newcomes—Boadiceas in ‘‘ the ’elmet of the period,” and wooden 
Canutes in front of acres of coap-and-water waves—is what we 
have when teachers of art tell their students to cultivate the ideal, 


instead of quietly ‘‘ doing the duties nearest to her,” and adapting 
herself to those circumstances which a higher view of life would 
show her to be probably those best calculated for her spiritual and 


to despise closely imitative work, and to produce great pictures. moral training. We are not saying that Christie’s view of the 
When Mr. Ruskin began to write upon art, the artificial and | case is not that of hundreds, nay, thousands of girls, who with 
academic school seemed to him perniciously in the ascendant. | the presumption of early youth think they know themselves and 
He implored students to return to nature, to distrust their own | their capabilities so much better than docs their Creator; nor 
fantasy, to stoop to truth, and seek for strength by touching their | that Christie’s mode of proceeding is not perfectly natural and 
mother earth. No prophet, even though he preaches modera- | exceedingly well told, indeed there are few parts of the story 
tion, is himself moderate, and Mr. Ruskin may in his first | which we do not thoroughly admire; but we think that instead 
writings have preached naturalism with a vehemence which | of making her conduct seem the legitimate result of her possessing 
rendered it excusable in many to believe that he considered it the | ‘‘ a head, a heart, a pair of hands, also the dower of most New 
highest object of the artist to produce a literal transcript of | England girls, intelligence, courage, common-sense, and many 
nature. But even then he lauded Turner to the skies, and Mr. | practical gifts,” it might have been shown that she could have 
Moody is quite right in pronouncing Turner essentially an imagi- | developed every one of those useful qualifications in her own home 
native painter. Mr. Moody does not seem to note, however, that | and by helping those who surrounded her ; in fact, we think that 
Turner, though he always worked imaginatively, lived with his | ‘‘ Aunt Betsey” has much the best of the argument with her niece, 
brush in his hand, and made more drawings from nature than any | when under the homely simile of two logs of wood, one of which 


man that ever existed. 


that though there was much affectation and some imbecility in | sizzing despondently among the 
pre-Rapbaelitism, the pre-Raphaelite artists whom Ruskin praised |to show that she has 
Still, we are not prepared to | 


have become our principal painters. 
maintain that Mr. Ruskin’s educational doctrine, in so far as it 
guards the student against composition, and to many students 
denies composition altogether, is perfectly right. ‘The question 
is not whether the universal teaching of composition will heighten 
the insufferability of ninety-nine out of a hundred artists,—this we 
admit; but whether it will serve better for developing the genius 
of the hundredth or thousandth supreme artist, than severely imita- 
tive teaching. Among modern artists, we hold Turner to be not 





Mr. Moody, we presume, would not deny | blazes and crackles in a cheery manner, while the other “lies 


cinders,” she endeavours 
not found her vocation. This 
discussion, although very amusing, is too long to extract; 
but the astonished old lady shrewdly remarks, ‘* Bless me, what 
an idee! ‘They are both a-burnin’ where they are put......, 
A good smart blowin’ up with the belluses would make the green 
stick burn most as well as the dry one after a spell. I guess con- 
tentedness is the bellus for young folk, ef they would only think 
so.” However, Christie not possessing this ‘ bellus,” and, in fact, 
despising it, leaves the stern old uncle and kindly old aunt, who 
have brought her up since she lost her parents, and whose life in 


only the greatest, but to have no brother near the throne. the old farm-house she contributed materially to brighten; and 


Without question, the doctrine on which ‘Turner was nurtured | though she never sees ‘‘ Aunt Betsey 


” again, she does not regret 


was that composition is the first, second, and third word in art. | her high-flown proceeding, nor are we ever led to suppose that it was 


He was perpetually and determinedly a composer. Are we sure 
that if Mr. Ruskin had been born half a century earlier, and had 
prevailed on Turner to ‘‘ select nothing, reject nothing,” to cage 
his imagination during his youth, and let her fly only when con- 
summate ekill in copying nature had been attained, he would 
have been so glorious an artist as he was? And might not Hunt 
and Millais have been more simply and richly inventive, if they had 
not condemned themselves in their youth to imaginative semi- 
starvation on the hermit-fare of pre-Raphaclitism ? Meanwhile we 
shall not quarrel with Mr. Moody for placing a few typical forms 
of beauty before students and descanting on composition. Mr. 
Ruskin’s Manual of Drawing is indeed a safer guide both as to 
drawing from nature and as to composition than Mr. Moody’s 
Lectures, but the student will find these worth examination. 


A NOVEL BY MRS. ALCOTT.* 
Mrs, Accort, whose spécialité consists in her vivid and truthful 
delineations of life and character, has perhaps in her last 
story succeeded even better than in any of her preceding ones 
in carrying with her the sympathies of her readers. Human 
nature, its aims and objects, its motives and its passions, being 
much the same on one side of the Atlantic as on the other, we 
can enter into Christie Devon’s experiences just as well as if they 
were those of an Minglish girl, and like the narrative all the better 
for the little oddities which continually crop up, in that the life 
described is American life, and therefore, notwithstanding our 
increasing intercourse with that country, to a certain degree 
unfamiliar. ‘The theme upon which Mrs. Alcott this time chooses 
to enlarge is Work—self-chosen, earnest work, as necessary for 
young women. She says that there is “a large class of women 
moderately endowed with talents, earnest and true-hearted, who 
are driven by necessity, temperament, or principle out into the 
world to find support, happiness, and h omes for themselves ;” and 
she gives us a heroine, who being thus impelled by temperament, 
carves out her own destiny, and earns at last ‘‘ the best success 
this world can give us,—the possession of a brave and cheerful 
spirit, rich in self-knowledge, self-control, and self-help.” Now 
we do not quarrel with Christie, who is a good girl, if impetuous 








| 
| 





* Work: a Story of Experience. By Louisa M. Alcott. 2 vols. London: Sampson 
Low and Co, 


other than the right one, or to doubt that it formed part of that 
necessary training whereby she is led to understand and embrace 
religion. ‘* God,” says the author towards the end of the story, 
‘‘ was very patient with her, sending her much help, and letting 
her climb up to Him by all the tender ways aspiring souls can lead 
unhappy hearts.” And at forty Christie says of herself, ‘* Nearly 
twenty years since I set out to seek my fortune, It has been a long 
search, but I think I bave found it at last. I only asked to bea 
useful, happy woman, and my wish is granted ; for I believe I am 
useful ; 1 know I am happy.” 

Christie, having cut herself adrift from her moorings, and taken 
up her quarters in a city boarding-house, where at first she feels 
delightfully independent, with no milk-pans to scald, and no hum- 
drum district school to attend to, attempts to find a situation as 
governess. But that walk in life is beyond her, as she has no 
accomplishments, and she brings down her ideas so far as to be- 
come a domestic servant. Being thoroughly in earnest in her wish 
for work, and, moreover, having been excellently taught by poor 
‘* Aunt Betsey,” she acquits herself famously in her new capacity, 
aided by a negress, her fellow-servant, whose simple earnestness in 
her work (finding means to redeem her old mother) is very touch- 
ing. ‘This engagement comes to an abrupt conclusion because our 
heroine reads in bed and sets fire to her room; and after three 
years of life upon the stage, where she makes a hit and might 
perhaps have become a minor star, she thinks it better to return 
to the old ways, ‘dull, but safe,” and undertakes the tuition of 
two small, but exceedingly rebellious children, whose uncle becomes 
her lover. Christie intends to marry him, but cannot do so much 
violence to her honest nature, seeing that she neither loves nor 
respects him. We rather agree with this out-spoken young person 
when she tells Mr. Philip Fletcher that ‘‘ a man should have energy 
enough to save himself, and not expect the ‘ weaker vessel,’ as he 
calls her, to do it for him ;” and we applaud her for sacrificing her 
situation to her peace of mind. Hence, although her changes 
of employment in quest of work are rather numerous, we accompany 
her willingly to other scenes of action, in which she figures first a8 
companion and then as sempstress. In this latter occupation, one 
to which ske had resolved never to come down, Christie finds a 
friend, but a friend on a lower level than her own, whom she first 
assists, and who afterwards saves her from despair, when being 
too proud to ask for help from Uncle Enos, she is about to yield 
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tion, and throw herself into the river. At this part of | 


to tempta : 
the story we come upon some of the best characters in the book, 
« C. Wilkins, clear-starcher,” and her minister being pre-eminent. 
Their theology, if peculiar, is exceedingly practical, leading them 
in their several ways to help everyone who needs help, and that 
in the kindest manner. So the washerwoman takes in Christie, 
and says in her vernacular, ‘I'll let her have a right nice time, | 
and warm, and feed, and chirk her up, and then I'll see what's to 
be done for her;” and while this process is going on, Christie 
remains with Mrs. Wilkins, her five uproarious children, and 
‘s Lisha,” her wonderful husband, and learns more about ‘* work” 
of a certain kind than she ever thought to do; and there is other 
and very different work awaiting her afterwards, in which she 
acquits herself well and nobly. It was a good idea to make 
‘David’ a gardener, and to give him a peaceful employment 
among the flowers he loved so well, while he was fighting that 
fierce battle with himself, and learning ‘to pity and protect 
womankind, as the only retaliation for the life-long grief one 
woman brought upon him;” and the sweet little home, with its 
Quaker mistress, is a most appropriate resting-place for Christie 
before her final struggle. ‘This part of the plot is very 
well worked out; no one would guess that ‘“ Rachel” and 
Letty” were one and the same person, or that Letty bore to 
David the close and tender relationship which we afterwards 
find she does. It is natural that war incidents should form a | 
considerable part of any recent American story, and Mrs. Alcott | 
has not failed to make good use of them. She is pathetic and 


the greatest reverence is due to the young ; and now that we can 


no longer honestly tell our children, as our fathers or mothers 


could tell us, that the Old or even the New Testament narratives 

relate events in all things exactly as they occurred, the question 

arises how we can best impart to them our new critical knowledge 

in the matter, in the form really best suited to their intellectual 

as well as spiritual capacities, ‘The Jewish literature, naturalised 

for us in the purest and noblest forms of our own language, bas 
for every English-speaking child all the charms and all the use 8 
which the Greek and Roman literatures offer only to a few. And 

those of us who in our own childbood more than half believed the 

stories of Homer, and Livy, and Plutarch, and still remember 

the splendour of a light which has since faded into common day, 

may anxiously ask ourselves how far—and in what way—we must 
help our children to look beyond those ‘‘ clouds of glory ” which 
hang over the stories of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the con- 

fidence that the blue sky of truth is, after all, the best. For the 
imaginative powers are not less necessary than the logical and 
critical for the thorough apprehension of truth. ‘This is so with 
the physical sciences ; and not less with history, philosophy, and 
theology. 

The plan of the volume before us is first to give an intro- 
ductory sketch of the history of Israel from the Exodus under 
Moses to the time of Christ, and then to follow into critical detail 
the whole of the pre-Mosaic narratives which make up the book 
of Genesis. These are retold, for the most part, in simple as 
well as vigorous language, bringing out the several features which 


humorous almost ina breath; of course David enlists, he would might be overlooked, till so noticed, in the old familiar forms, in a 
be no true hero—and he is a hero, have we not said so ?—if he did | manner which shows that in most cases the writer appreciates both 
not. ‘Therefore,— | their beauty and their spiritual worth, while he points out with 
“ Next evening, as Mrs. St ‘rling sat musing in the twilight, a tall man | the quiet force of real learning the difficulties or im possibilities in 
in army blue entered quiotly, stood watching the tranquil figure for a| the way of accepting these stories as actual history. We have 
moment, then went and knelt down beside it, saying, with a most un- | some grave exceptions to take both as to the method and the 
soldierly choke in the voice, ‘I’ve done it, mother; tell mo you're not | k | Hl , d 
sorry.” But the little Quaker cap went down on the broad shoulder, | results of the boo » but we =e therefore the vers Gamseus to do 
and the only answer he had was a sob that stirred the soft folds over | justice to its learning and piety. ‘There is at times, indeed, a 
the tender old heart that clung so closely to the son who had lived for | s9mewhat too clerical tone in it, which will not add to its at. 
her so long. All that happened in the twilight no ono ever know; but tractiveness to “ young people,” while we fear it will not disarm 
David received promotion for bravery in a harder battle than any he : A pare . ae : 
was going to, and from his mother’s breast a decoration moro precious | that unfair theological hostility with which it is certain to be 
|attacked. It thus speaks of ‘‘ the character of the Bible” :— 


“From various points of view it deserves to be highly prized. It is 
of inestimable value, for instance, for our knowledge of antiquity, since 


to him than the Cross of the Legion of Honour from a royal hand.” 

: . ° . . rey.: | 
Quite another affair was it, however, to induce ‘ Lisha’ Wilkins | 
to join the recruits, yet Mrs. Wilkins, loyal to her country and | 














loyal to her spouse, determines that he shall do his duty as a man, 
and so she sets to work, saying :— 


“¢¥f IT can’t make no impression on his soul, I will on his stomick, and 
see how that'll work.’ Which threat she carried out with such skill 
and force, that Lisha was effectually waked up, for he was ‘ partial to 
good vittles,’ and Cynthy was a capital cook. Foor rations did not suit 
him, and he demanded why his favourite dishes were not forthcoming. 
; . . *We can’t afford no nice vittles now, when our men are suffer- 
in’ so,—I should be ashamed to cook ’em, and expect to choke tryin’ to 


eee 


eat ’em. Every one is sacrificin’ somethin,’ and we mustn't be slack in 
doin’ our part—the Lord knows it is precious little—and there won't be 
no stuffing in this house for a considerable spell. ..... No one has a 


right to be comfortable in such times as these, and this family ain’t 
going to bo, ef I can help it ;) and Mrs. Wilkins sat down her flat-iron 
with a slam which plainly told her Lisha war was declared.” 

Of course with weapons such as these Mrs: Wilkins is victorious— 
as wives are wont to be when determined—upon which she thus 
soliloquises ‘‘ I’m glad I done it, for it will make a man of Lisha ; 


and ef I’ve sent him to his death, God knows he'll be fitter to die | 
than ef he stayed here idlin’ his life away.” But after she has seen | sneaking of its stories, and that so wo m 


it contains almost our only authorities for the history of Israel and the 
| origin of Christianity. Some parts of it, too, have seldom been equalled 
as works of art, and may therefore serve to ennoble our taste and 
elevate our sense of beauty. But, above all, the Bible is the book of 
| religion. Observe, we do not say,—the book of our religion, but of 
religion. Not that we would treat the other sacred books as of no value. 
Far from it. Hindoos and Persians, Egyptians and Greeks, have 
thought of God and the invisible as earnestly as the Israelites; and 
what the men of greatest piety and genius among those peoples have 
believed, what the founders of religion or the philosophers among them 
have declared, so far as it has been preserved to us in writing, not only 
in their sacred books, but elsewhere too, furnish no small amount 
that might safely be placed by the side of many portions of the Old 
Testament at least. Nor can we assert that every part of the Bible 
gives us a pure reflection of God’s being and God's will. Time after 
time we shall bo compelled to allow that the writers of the books of the 
Bible were men,—constantly going astray, as such, in their search for 
| the way to God. But we call the Bible the book of religion because tho 
| place of honour in the life of mankind, and of each man in particular, 
| belongs to the person of Jesus, and because it is upon Jesus that the 
| whole Bible turns...... We hope we shall never lose sight of 
the fact that the Bible is the book of religion while we are 

ay gradually find a direct or 

















him march off, and has shown him every one of his blessed children, | indirect answer to the questions, ‘Who and what is God for us?’ and 








“seven cheerful faces as he passes by,” even the stout-hearted C. ‘What are we to do, and what to leave undone ?’ for it is our heartfelt 
Wilkins is overcome by a passion of tears. But “ Lisha” is “ made | 
& man of,” and does not meet his death, although many better men 
meet theirs ; and when we take leave at last of his determined help- 
meet, she is dispensing her kindly deeds and quaint, wise speeches 
with as cheery a manner and as happy effect as in the days before 
she sent her Lisha to the war, ‘‘ to do her share of the fighting.” 


THE BIBLE FOR THE YOUNG.* 
The Bible for Young People—translated from the Dutch into plain, 
intelligible English by Mr. Wicksteed—is an attempt to meet a 
practical difficulty of much interest to those who retain the old 
faith that the Bible has a message from God to men, though they 
have learnt that it is a national literature, which has been formed 
under like conditions, and must be studied by like methods, with 
those of all other literatures. In religion, no less than in morals, 














* The Bible for Young People. By Dr. H. Oort and Dr. I. Hooykaas, with the 
assistance of Dr. A. Kuenen. Vol.I. Prepared by Dr. H. Oort. Translated from 
the Dutch by Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. London: Williams and Norgate. 1873. 
wen School and Children's Bible, Prepared under the superintendence of the Rev. | 
ae Ropes, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's, &c. London: Longmans, Green, 

5 43, 








desire and the highest object of our efforts to quicken the conscience of 
our readers, and to make their religious feelings deeper and purer. Nor 
do we leave this object out of view in contributing to their knowledge, 
more especially of the history of the Israelite and the Christian religion, 
for we believe that this history clears our insight into the way of 
God with man, and gives us the key to many perplexing facts in the 
region of religion.” 

The devout spirit of this passage is greater than its intellectual 
force; and this is a characteristic feature of the whole book. 
Another extract will make this plainer, and show what are the 
chief defects of the author’s method. After a graphic reproduc- 
tion of the Hebrew “ legend of the Flood,” he goes on :— 


“ But whatever the source may have been from which our writers 
drew the old story, they clothed it according to their own ideas, and 
we therefore learn from it what they thought of God, and of his relation 
to mankind. From this point of view the story inspires us with no 
great respect. On the contrary, its leading ideas are perverted and 
superstitious, Nay, the writer who uses the name Yahveh, to whom 
we owe the stories about paradise and the Cainites, actually repels us. 
For how does he make his God think and act with regard to 
mankind? He is deeply grieved because there is nothing but 
evil in man. Noah alone is an exception to the rule. So all 
created things to which life has been given are destroyed, ex- 
cept the men and beasts secured within the Ark, But after the 
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flood, when Yahveh smelt Noah’s sacrifice, half pleased by the 
offering, half vexed to think of the futility of what he had just done, 
he said, ‘I will never destroy the earth again for the guilt of men, for 





they are bad from thei 
them #’ Of whom is this Israeli 
senting his Yahveh in the form of a man, we know that he did that 
before, and all through the writings of the Israelites we come upon this 
anthropomorphism (representations of the Supreme Being under 
human forms) again and again. Even this we do not always find 


te writer speaking? As for his repre- 


edifying, but mindful of the fact that man can never form} 


a true conception of Deity, or find adequate expressions in which to 
speak of it, we neod not be distressed when anyone speaks of God’s 
hand or foot, God’s heart or eye, God’s anger or love. We ourselves 
sometimes use expressions of this kind without the smallest hesitation ; 
and therefore, even when we read that God smelt a sacrifice, or that he 
repented of having made mankind, the necessity of using forms of 
speech concerning God which are borrowed from the life of man may 
be admitted an excuse; although we know that ‘God is not a man 
that he should repent.’ But in this story the whole conduct of 
Yahveh is unworthy. We should be offended in such behaviour 
inaman. To destroy his work because it had not turned out particu- 
larly well, and then to say drily that he really need not have done so, 
for, after all, the result will never be any better,—such conduct would 
not speak very well for the character of a man, and yet it is ascribed 
hy this writer to his God! Surely a writer who can make such repre- 


] 


sentutions can have no very exalted conception of his God.” 

If our author’s intellectual force were equal to his learnivg and 
religious feeling, he might surely here have had “the courage 
of his opinions ” about anthropomorphism, and have applied them 


to the whole of this attempt of Hebrew mythology to explain | 
certain moral and physical phenomena of the universe. Ile knows | 
and explains clearly what anthropomorpbism is, but yet is too} 


fearful of falling back into superstitious orthodoxy, to apply his 
own explanation consistently and completely. Why is it per- 


missible for the myth-writer to say that Yahveh repents that he | 


made man, but not to say that he will bear with, and not utterly 
destroy, this imperfect work, with the hope that it may, after all, 


improve? Ottfried Miiller does not treat Greek mythology thus | 


hardly. But with the rarest exceptions, we may say of our new 
Biblical criticism, ‘‘ Virtue cannot so inoculate our old stock, but 
we shall relish of it.’ Just as a modern form of philosophy has 
been defined as Calvinisin with the Christianity left out, so the 
Biblical writers are required to come up to the standard of verbal 
inspiration, though their inspiration is no longer admitted. ‘This 
ancient legend is first shown to exhibit the same primitive habits 
of mind as all other legends of like antiquity, and then its author 
is made a moral offender for not thinking and writing in the forms 


of ninetcenth-century theology. ‘The writing ** Yahveh” for | 
Jehovah, and spelling ‘*God” with a small ‘*g,” here and through- | 


out the volume, are other instances of the like want of intellectual 
grasp in the endeavour to combine Christian morality with his- 
torical criticism of the Old Testament. Without questioning the 
learning of these great Dutch scholars, we venture to doubt whether 
‘*Yahveh” inthe mouth of au Englishman will express the Hebrew 
sound of **the ineffable Name” much more exactly than ‘‘ Jehovah”; 
and even if this doubt were removed, we should see no more neces- 
sity for such purism than for adopting a new pronunciation of Zeus 
or Jupiter, in order to represent the original better. But this is not 
all, It is an historical fast—and Dr. Oort has recognised it clearly 


in the first extract we have given above—that our actual Christian | 
worship of God is the worship of the God of the Jews in a sense in | 


which it is not the worship of Zeus or Jupiter. We could not sub- 
stitute Zeus or Jupiter for the ** God of Bethel” in the well-known 
hymn in which He is appealed to in our churches as the God of 
our fathers and ourselves. Mr. Arnold, though his theology does 
not forbid him to define God as a ‘‘ tendency,” insists on marking 
this unbroken chain of history by retaining the ** Lorp” of our 
Authorised Version rather than returning to Jehovah ; and at least 


the latter name may be kept, without excluding any of that critical | 


ivquiry which Dr. Oort would make into the gradual enlargement 
and elevation of the Hebrew idea of the Godhead. 

The intention of the other volume before us—the School and 
Children’s Bible—is ‘‘ to present the Bible in a form which shall 
be shorter, and at the same time better adapted for the use of 


children or young persons.” It leaves out those parts which are | 


uninteresting to children tr unfitting for them to read, and 
though a few passages have been kept which would certainly 
be better omitted, the book will be found a very useful one for 
its purpose, 


SOME OF THE MAGAZINES. 
‘Tue Fortnightly is full of good though not very interesting 
papers, the best of them, perhaps, being that on ‘+ Free Schools,” 
by Sir Charles Dilke, whose argument, however, seems to us 
defective in its main hypothesis, the idea that education is rather 
a public duty than a private one, We should affirm, on the con- 


ir very birth ; so what isthe use of my destroying | 


| trary, that the duty is primarily a private one; that the great 
function of the State in the matter was to bring home the duty 
to the family, and that it is only to enforce this duty, and supple. 
ment existing resources for fulfilling it, that the State should 
intervene. Establish free schools, and you take away from 
the parent the sense that the self-sacrifice involved in 
the payment is one of his duties, and substitute for it the 
notion that it is no duty of his, but of society's, to gee 
his children as well educated as he can. Besides, what is the 
| practical use of free education, except to throw on the State a great 
burden which ought to be borne by individuals, and to destroy alj 
existing schools in favour of schools which may be better, but are 
very likely to be worse? ‘The fee is not objected to in England, 
but is in fact liked, as is every other demand, which moderate jn 
itself, fairly and broadly marks the distinction between the poor 
and the pauperised. Sir C. Dilke’s list of the countries which haye 
introduced it is no doubt a long one, but the circumstances in al] 
differ greatly from those in England :— 

“In Denmark and Norway—two countries that stand pre-eminent in 
education matters—the schools are, and long have been, free. In 
America, the four Siates of the Union which once had a system of pay- 
ment of fees have abandoned it; and in the whole of that vast country 
education is now free. In the canton of Zurich—the most prosperous 
of the Swiss Cantons; in the colony of Queensland, with splendid results, 
and now in Victoria; in Chili, and even in Hawaii, education is free, 
Prussia, by article twenty-four of her new Constitution, is said by M. 
de Laveleye to have decided upon the freedom of her schools, though 
this is possibly a mistake. Ttaly, Spain, and Portugal have all of them 
voted the freedom of the schools. In Austria and France, where 
school fees are taken, there is no compulsion, and education stands 
| very low; and only the countries that can now be quoted against free 
schools, as countries where education is general, and advancing in 
spite of the payment of fees being maintained, are Sweden, part of North 
Germany, and part of Switzerland,” 

In all Catholic countries the freedom from fees is part of the 
standing warfare between the people and the clergy, and in Nor- 
way it is a result of the extreme thriftiness of the people, which 
renders it easier to obtain money by a tax than by a demand which 
might be evaded. In England, with its long-established Poor 
Relief system, the grand results of a totally unnecessary change 
would be a lowering of the notion of parental duty, and the 
passing of the whole population through a kind of educational 
mill, in which all schools would be alike and all education similar. 
There is a severe criticism of Mr. Greg’s new edition of his ‘ Creed 
of Christendom,” in which Mr. F. W. Newman attacks him for 
entertaining too little belief in God, and too much in Christ, to be 
consistent with his own method of argument. In Mr. Newman's 
eyes, Mr. Greg admits so much against the New Testament, that 
it is absurd for him to keep on hammering out of it a new guide 
for life. Wedo not care to review a review, but we may quote 
this curious passage, in which Mr, Newman speaks in his own 


person :— 

“The second great doctrine, ‘a renewed life hereafter,’ is, with Mr. 
Greg, not ‘ almost certain,’ but only ‘a solemn Hope.’ I trust it will not 
be deemed egotistic to expound candidly the state of my own mind on 
this topic ; for it is only by general frankness that we can learn import- 
ant facts which enter the argument. We have, of course, better right to 
speak each of himself than of others. If I thought my case peculiar, 
it would not be worth while to obtrude it; but it may be, that on inquiry, 
it will be found very common. A future life is not to me ‘a solemn 
Hope,’ but only a reverential Augury and edifying Speculation. Hope 
implies Desire, and Desire here is very feeble. Mr. Greg seems to 
assume, on the contrary, that all mankind earnestly long for a heavenly 
life after death, and therefore have invented bad arguments to establish 
it. Tomo it appears that there is very little desire, whether among 
professed Christians or others; that either poetical fancy or moral 
speculation, or both together, originated the conception, alike among 
barbarians and among more civilisedmen...... In each case per- 
sonal desire has little to do with it. The superficial fancy or the intel- 
lect is its seat, and no emotion is excited until artificial alarm is 
wrought up by definite pictorial representations of Tartarean torments, 
especially under priestly teaching. Nowas to myself. While I believed 
| the doctrine on tho authority of the Christian Scriptures,—and even 
when I seemed to be on the point of death, so as to give directions con- 
cerning my burial (more than forty years ago)—I had scarecly the 
feeblest desire for the heaven to which I supposed myself going. (I 
have no doubt that Mr. Greg justly explains this when he writes, If 
we cannot conceive the felicities of heayen, how can we desire them? 
| And now I have become distinctly aware that such belief as alone I 

have in a future life is purely intellectual,” 

We should say that passage is as emphatic a statement of the 
exact contrary of the truth as it would be well possible to find. 
| Intellectual persons have from time to time convinced themselves 
that a future state is improbable, though the ultimate mystery of 
life there can be no greater than that of life here ; but the instinc- 
tive desire of men is to keep on living after death, and living 
happily. If not, why is not suicide nearly universal among 
the ill-placed or unhappy classes—among, for example, French 
convicts? Is the motive for living all dread, without any 


' admixture of hope ? 
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“We have spoken separately of Mr. Fitzjames Stephen’s able | Republic. There remain the democratic Unitarian Republic, to 

in the Contemporary on “ Parliamentary Government,” and | which Castelar has in fact, though not in theory, adhered ; and 
also of Mr. Knight's elaborate and thoughtful essay on “ Prayer.” | utter ruin, apparently through a protracted anarchy of the Mexican 
Mr. Alfred Wallace, F.R.S., writes a short paper on the *‘ Limitation | kind. The writer appears to believe that Castelar, who is far more 
of State Functions in the Administration of Justice,” which seems to furious in talk than action, may be the man to succeed, but he 
us very crude and not balf considered. With its general principle | evidently considers the President as much as the Bourbon ham- 
that the wishes of the dead should not be paramount when the | pered by financial difficulties. He agrees with us that the first 
living find out that those wishes are mischievous, and would in all | necessity of order in Spain is agrarian reform, but points out that 
probability be no longer cherished by the testators if they were already since the days of Ferdinand the number of proprietors 
still alive,—we not only agree, but believe that hardly any sensibie | has been multiplied by four, most of them purchasers of national 
man now seriously differs. But when Mr. Wallace proposes that | or ecclesiastical domain. 


the Law should no longer recognise trusts at all after the death of! The Jate Lord Lytton in the Parisians puts into the mouth of one 
the testator, should in fact render it perfectly legal for a trustee to lof his personages an anecdote of the Comte de Chambord, of 
apply to his own selfish uses what was left him for the benefit | which we are reminded by one of the articles in Blackwood. The 
of others, we are startled. Who would leave property at all in | Count and a friend are said to have been talking of France, re- 
trust for any beneficent purpose to any but the most intimate | pa:ding that country as in danger of shipwreck (the time was 
friends—and even those, after all, might not survive the testator— previous to the war), and the Count remarked that “ all wrecks 
under such a state of the law? We fearthat Mr. Wallace’s sugges- | oon to the shore ” symbolising himself by that odd, inverted 
tion would put a complete end to all disinterested provieion for | metaphor. ‘The A is a strange one, shores not being eon- 
future generations. Mr. Capes contributes a meagre article on John ‘spicuous for affording safety to Snes and a lifeboat beirg 
Stuart Mill's “Autobiography,” with a good deal of which we agree, | ore the thing for the situation ; one’s impulse was to regard 
but from which we infer that Mr. Capes has not studied Mill very | 1,4 story as apocryphal, neither true nor well-found, But 
closely, and does not understand the psychological difference | +, circumstances under which the scheme for the restora 
between Utilitarianism and any system of * natural” ethics at all. | tion of the French Monarchy collapeed, and the conduct of 











Dr. Carpenter writes a very interesting paper on the “‘ Psychology | the Comte de Chambord, furnish an illustration of the anecdote 


of Belief,” which, however, does not go down to the ultimate | 
question of how ‘ belief’ is first formed in the mind at all. What | 
Dr. Carpenter does illustrate very elaborately and acutely is the 
vast importance of the preparedness of the previous state of mind | 
of the believer, in rendering belief easy or difficult of acccess. 
But Dr. Carpenter does not explain on what it is that belief, | 
even in the best-prepared mind, ultimately founds itself. Some | 
pyschologists assert that belief is a weed which springs up in a 

prepared soil without even a particle of apparent evidence, and that | 
only those beliefs survive which do not come into rude collision with | 


every-day fact,—in other words, that all the fancies which are not | 


which renders its authenticity very probable, to say the least of it. 
This is a brief way of putting the argument of the writer in 
Blackwood, who, accepting the Count’s own metaphor employed 
in his letter to M. de Chesnelong, bitterly condemns the ‘ pilot’ 
who refused to go on board the ship. ‘There is a good deal of 
truth and some smartness in this article, which is dated from 
Paris, but which, in its abusive bits, has the ring of that railing 
voice which scolds Mr. Gladstone in season and out of season, all 
the year round. ‘Thus, ‘nothing that M. Thiers can do will 
henceforth cause surprise,” and ‘ Bonapartists, however in- 
different they may be to dirty weapons,” are utterances which 


refuted by facts survive in us as beliefs, —that belief is the residual | have the fine, familiar, taken-for-granted tone about them, 


phenomenon left behind after an education in disbelief. We do not 
accept this doctrine, nor do we suppose that Dr. Carpenter does, but 
we should have been glad to have had his view on a theory which is, 
in some respects, akin tothe doctrine of his paper. We have alsoa | 
paper from the author of ‘‘ Orion,” containing some not very striking | 


;and it comes out still more strongly when the writer dwells 
‘upon the severe blow which the Count bas dealt to Conser- 
| vatism, in his capacity as ‘‘the first Conservative in Europe,” 
and the great discouragement resulting from it. ‘The Count, he 


supposes, has never realised what Radicalism is, and what is the 


letters of the late Mrs. Browning to himself ; and lastly, we have Mr. | suture state to which he has left France to drift; he has never 


Gladstone's very clever and very courteous letter to the Cuntemporary | 


in relation to Mr. Herbert Spencer's recent paper, disavowing apy | 


wish tocondemn the doctrine of Evolution, which the Prime Minister 
admits that he has not clearly grasped, but explaining that what 
he did intend to deny was the inference, so often deduced from it, 
that it renders the hypothesis of a God needless and superfluous. 
The number is fuil of interest. 


Fraser is thoroughly readable this month. The bad side of 
Mr. Mill is described once more with a vigour, not to say virul- 
ence, which will attract all whose minds are not made up about 
him; and Mr. Baring-Gould annihilates another saint, St. 
Nicolas of Trani, with an enthusiasm quite creditable to his zeal, 
if not to his charity ; while Mr. Jefferies, the 7imes’ correspondent, 
sends a curious paper on ‘‘'I'he Future of Farming,” which he 
thinks will by degrees become manageable only on the gigantic 


grasped the full horror of such a truth as that “the people is 
beginning to claim power as an inherent and permanent right.” 
The contemptuous singular form is characteristic and comic. 
After a tremendous scolding for the pilot who did not weather 
the storm, comes a doleful declaration that ‘ Legitimacy is 
destroyed ; Conservatism is frightened, and seeks shelter behind 
the illusory prolongation of the Marshal's powers; Radicalism is 
shouting more violently than ever; the Empire is coming, with 
its hand stretched out, to its ‘ people.’ These are the results which 
the retreat of the Comte de Chambord has produced in France.” 
Then we have the application to ourselves, which is very dreadful 
indeed. It really isa great shame for the Comte de Chambord, and 
our descendants will remember it against him, ‘‘when the Conser- 
vatism of the future has ceased to defend kings against the people, 
and is using its utmost strength to defend the people against 





scale :— | Canal “te a word, in the time of the Kilkenny cate. A 


“We may, then, look toa time when farming will become a commercial 
speculation, and will be carried on by large joint-stock concerns, issuing 
shares of ten, fifteen, or fifty pounds each, and occupying from three to 
ten thousand acres. Such companies would, perhaps, purchase the en- 
tire sewage of an adjacent town. Their buildings, their streets of cattle- 
stalls, would be placed on a slope sheltered from the north-east, but 
near the highest spot on the estate, so as to distribute manure and 
water from their reservoirs by the power of gravitation. A stationary 
steam-engine would crush their cake and pulp their roots, pump their 
water, perhaps even shear their sheep. They would employ butchers 
and others, a whole staff, to kill and cut up bullocks in pieces suitable 
for the London market, transmitting their meat straight to the sales- 
man without the intervention of the dealer.” 


They would cover the country with immense fields, abolish 
hedges and ditches, use machinery on a great scale, and perhaps 


try successful experiments in making the crops come quicker,—the 


last, we suspect, though Mr. Jefferies is a practical farmer, 
rather a dreamy suggestion, in this island of ours, where, 
when all has been done that can be done, farming will remain an 
occupation profitable chiefly in its pleasantness. ‘The most inter- 
esting paper to us, however, is one on Spain, written from a point 
of view too hostile to the Bourbons, but hopeful, though not san- 
guine. Recent events, the writer thinks, have killed out loyalty to 
Kings in Spain, and also faith in the possibility of a Federal 


‘learned article by Mr. W. W. Story summarises all the in- 
|formation and suggestions extant respecting the works of 
| Phidias, and uses them in support of the writer's assertion 
| that there is no proof that Phidias was the author of the 
sculpture of the Parthenon. He reasons the point closely 
‘and keenly, and even maintains that it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether Phidias ever made any statues in marble at all. The 
| article is comprehensive and laborious, but it is heavy reading. 
Not so No. 1 of a series on “ International Vanities,” devoted to 
| ** Ceremonial.” ‘This is delightful reading, full of quaint bits of 
| information, good stories, and pleasant humour. A passage on 
| Maritime Ceremonial is specially remarkable. Here is the best of 
| the stories :— 

“An illustrious Portuguese held a conversation in those times 
| (Philip IIL) with a blue-blooded Castilian. The former began by 
speaking to the Spaniard as your Excellency; the latter replied your 
| Courtesy. Then-the Portuguese, imagining that his first phrase was 
| incorrect, politely said your Courtesy ; to which the other immediately 
| answered your Excellency. Thereupon the Lusitanian, vexed and 
| puzzled, asked the Iberian for an explanation, and was coolly told (it 
| appears they were speaking French), ‘Tous les titres me sont égaux, 
pourvu qu'il n’y ait rien d’égal entre yous et moi.’” 


| Macmillan is liberal of good things. We do not care about an 
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article upon ‘‘ The Religion of Goethe,” because it is vague and | our present enemies, in which leniency to them, after they have 
wordy, and because we believe that Goethe, not so much in spite | been thoroughly beaten, is advocated by the writer, on the score 
of his genius as in consequence of its peculiar type, was his own | that their extermination would inaugurate a state of things more 
God ; and because a portion of the ‘‘ Message which Goethe brought | horrible than could be conceived, because, though long Prosperity 
to the world” as formulated by the writer is not a very good one. | and unlimited rum have demoralised them, they alone of all the 
This is it: **Do what thou hast to do with all thy might; but be | Gold Coast tribes have shown heroic characteristics and a capacity 
calm, be patient, and never be dismayed. Look at Nature, listen | to govern. Mr. Locker contributes to this number a delicate 
to her, follow her, obey her; do thine own part, and the end will | little poem, in the form of a lament over the growing inacceggj. 
be that in the Salvation of the all thou will find thineown.” Mr. bility of his Muse, which, however, we may with the better reason 
Schwartz asks, “Is this Chrietianity or not ?” The latter part of | decline to accept as an augury of diminished productiveness, that 
it is neither Christianity nor common-sense. ‘‘ Crime, Criminals, | a still more delicate little poem of his appears to-day in our own 
Punishment,” is a remarkable paper, to which we can merely direct | columns. 

attention. It contains many weighty considerations, and some | Mrs. Cowden Clarke contributes to the Gentleman's Magazine 
novel suggestions which deserve careful consideration ; but it is | some unpublished letters of Charles Lamb, not very remarkable 
written in jerky, uncomfortable sentences, like a French /euilleton. but pleasant and genial. He writes, in 1829, to Mr. Cowden 
+‘ Charity Electioneering ” is also an excellent, practical article, in | Clarke, & propos of his * Astrea ” :—‘‘I read nothing else—it has 
which a large and complex subject is dealt with clearly and con- | turned my brain—I go about with a switch turned up at the end 
vincingly, in a fashion which we hope will effectually rouse public | for a crook, and lambs being too old, the butcher tells me, tity 
attention and secure reform, by making it clear that unfortunate | cat follows me in a green riband. Becky and her cousin are 
people who have undergone in person or vicariously through their getting pastoral dresses, and then we four shall go about Arca. 
friends the hardships, miseries, and humiliations of the canvassing | dianizing.” Nothing else in the Gentleman calls for notice. 
system, are liable to have the fruit of their labours and sufferings Temple Bar is remarkably entertaining. Three biographical 
taken from them, at the last moment, by the manipulation of the essays in one number would tax the reader's patience, but that 
elections which takes place at the half-yearly pollings at the | they are all clever; the best, indeed the best thing of the kind we 
London Tavern, with the knowledge and sanction of the managing | have met for along time, is that on “* Dick Steele.” The “ London 
committees. _The writer brings such practical knowledge of his peer terse, clever, and savage. 

subject to his task, that there is no appeal from his opinion 
and no disputing his conclusions. The sketches of ‘‘ Spanish Life ———— se ae 
and Character in the Interior, during the Summer of 1873,” are 7 
continued with all the vigour and etiam of the first. CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Anything more melancholy than the description of a barial- ei ag 
ground in Spain, with which the present sketch closes, we have 
never read. Mr. Black brings his beautiful, his almost perfect 
story to a conclusion this month. It ends happily in complete | | + alive to see his last imitator, From Patmos to Paradise! What 
reconciliation, and Sheila remains the peerless creature she has inconceivably bad taste! However, the title is the most noticeable 
been from the first,—true woman, though, no sneaking, self- | thing about the book. Dr. Cumming’s method of interpretation, a 
deprecating, happily impossible Griselda, though loving and | mothod which really claims for the interpreter much of the insight of 
forgiving in a noble sort of way. The closing scenes are faultless, | the seer, is sufficiently well known, and in this volume he follows the 
but nothing will ever convince us that Mr. Black had not a| familiar path. To see the fulfilment of the Apocalypse in history is 
hankering after a tragic ending, did not indeed intend to drown | surely, if the Apocalypse means anything, reasonable and necessary; 
Lavender, and was not either won from his purpose by his own | but these efforts to make the figures of the book correspond exactly 
compassion for Sheila, with whom he is desperately in love, as with dates and events and persons are the most unedifying, as they are 
may be proved by his impatience with Frank, and his scant | the most hopeless, of tasks. Can Dr. Cumming be really serious when he 


courtesy towards the only other woman in his story, or else by his | 8#Y% that another solution (he has mentioned the one which had some 
, . 
: , : ing i 1 century, Azrsves) of the much-disputed “number 
Highland dread of Lavender’s ghost. In these conclud ages, | Meaning in the secon¢ TY, J ‘ 
wd s Se | of the Beast” may be found in the final vote of the Vatican Council?— 


there is a mingling of humour of the raciest with pathos most | 








From Patmos to Paradise. By the Rev. Johm Cumming. (Black- 
| wood.)—It is a pity that Thackeray, who, we believe, first set the 
example of these alliterative titles by his “ From Cornhill to Cairo,” is 














- ae ° a | Number of Fathers in favour of the Dogma of Infallibility ..........s0006 533 

true, simple, and dignified,—of which the author of “ A Princess Number of Fathers in favour with modifications .........cssesssssssesseneee 63 
s thers wh it 

of Thule” has proved himself capable before now, but has never The Pope im. ee a 1 

exhibited so fully. "666 

This is an admirable number of the Cornhill. Every paper in it, Number of Fathers against the Dogma .....s000esseessees: 88 


always excepting its objectionable fiction, is upon an interesting | Reginald Bramble. A Cynic of the Nineteenth Century. An Auto- 
subject, and written up to its full demands. ‘ Historical Photo- | biography. (Henry S. King and Co.)—Accustomed as one grows to 
graphs of Old Rome” is charming enough to induce even young | the general dreariness of modern fiction, there is one particular kind of 


ladies to read archeology, and will be found especially soothing by 
persons who object to have their earliest beliefs and associations 
violently torn up by the roots, for the photographs prove an 


identity of engineering ideas between Alba Longa and Rome | ' 


when its foundations were laid, and make out the tradition which 
asserts that Romulus came of the family ruling at Alba Longa. | 
«* Ladies as Elementary Schoolmistresses” is a paper which ought | 
to be circulated widely among the people who are trying to help 
women and the women who are trying to help themselves. It is | 
most able, sympathetic, and convincing, and will, we hope, save 
many from a cruel misdirection of effort. The reasoning is good 
throughout ; we have space for only the concluding clincher :— 
“The work of an elementary teacher makes heavy demands on the | 
legs, the lungs, and the power of attention, For something like five hours 
a day she must be standing or moving about, using her voice almost con- 
tinuously, and having her eyes in all places at once. A pupil-teacher 
has been acclimatised to this kind of life from the time she was thirteen, | 


dreariness which never fails to aggravate, and which is a distinct source 
of vexation ; it is that of the pseudo-philosophic-satirical novel, written 
by one who is neither a philosopher nor a satirist. The feeblenoss of 
it, the pretentiousness of it, the affected knowingness, which is 





mere copyism of indifferent models! Reginald Bramble is an extreme 


| case in point. From the fair pensive saint, with the swindling uncle, 


to the Lady Dazzletons and Countesses of So-and-So, easily recog- 
nisable social portraits, every one of the female charmers “escaped” 
by the cynic of the nineteenth century has been put in a book dozens 
of times. We know them as well as Mrs. Henry Wood’s parlour-maids, 
or Miss Braddon’s idolised daughters of “ golden papas”; and they 
play the dreary old tricks, and are found out in the dreary old way, 


| which is much older than “Gilbert Gurney,” but which we mentally 


date from him, because Theodore Hook made matrimonial manwuvring 
genuinely amusing. Mr. Reginald Bramble doesn’t. 

Is it for Ever? a Novel. By Kate Mainwaring. (London: 
Samuel Tinsley.)—If the author of this novel had reduced the inci- 


but to a lady who enters upon it without preparation it must at first be dents by one-half, and left out nine out of ten of her descriptions of 
exceedingly trying, and she may find to her cost that she has altogether | dress; if she had also made her signalements of personal appearance 
miscalculated her powers of endurance, and that years of study and | consistent with themselves, so as to convey possible combinations, and 
preparation have been thrown away, from the want of physical strength, 


without which neither energy nor intellect can avail the teacher any- | 
thing.” 


the notion, so indispensable to the reader's comfort, that the writer has 
a fixed image in his mind, the book might have been a readable one. 
But it is a whirl of inextricable complications, of innocent bigamy, 





BES , ia es . : , : 
Parisian Journalists of To-day” is a most amusing, plain- supposed drowning, runnings-away and turnings-up again, out of which 


spoken article, bristling with piquant personalities which are in | ,.., emerges thankful, but exhausted. It is a trifle amid a heap of in- 
excellent harmony with its theme. We especially recommend the | .onoruities,—very much as if all the materials available for the use of 
sketches of M. Edmond About, M. Emile de Girardin, and M. | novelists had been mixed up together in a bag, and this one had pulled 
Louis Veuillot; but all are delightfully vivid, and bits of the | out her handful at random ;—but if she should contemplate the pulling- 
paper are as pungent as ‘* Rabagas.” Everything we can want to) out of another handful, it is as well to suggest to the author that there 
know about the Ashantees will be found in an article devoted to | is some inconsistency in making an angelic heroine go off clandestinely 
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as . aving her disinterestedly devoted aunt to | Emerson (W.), Papers from My Desk, and other Poems, 12mo ...(Longmans) 6/0 
with 2 disreputable lover, leaving : 1 ‘cide Th an: et Ewing (J. H.), Lob Lie-by-the-Fire, and other Tales, cr 8vo ..,,...(Bell & Sons) 5/0 
the misery of believing that she has committed suicide. at the false Faunthorpe (J. P.), Geography of British Colonies & Foreign Possessions (Philip) 2/0 
fect of portraiture of that kind should be acknowledged by the Ford (D. M.), Kate Savage, a Novel, 3 vols cr 8vo......(Charing Oross Pub. Co.) 31/6 
moral effec I J 1 a alia Forbes (A. G.), Empire & Cities of Asia, cr 8vo....... (Virtue of Co.) 5/0 
sat is perhaps too much to expect, but she ought to be able to From January to December, a Book for Children, 8vo. -..(Longmans) 7/6 
artis . -dity | Godwin (J. H.), St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, cr 8vo r& Stoughton) 6/6 
perceive its absurdity. Gosse (E. W.), On Viol and Flute, 12mo (King & Co.) 5/0 
» la Rue’s Improved Inde lible Diaries and Memorandum- Books for | Hampden (S.), Lowencester, & Tale, 12M0 .......ssssseessesessserstsesnentenees (Nisbet) 5/0 
De la > +k eaten Mindins al Hopkins (M.), An Outline Study of Man, er 8vo . (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
1874.— These handsome and pretty pocket-books, diaries, and memo- Hume (R.), Allee Lestrange's I I cist (Nisbet) 2/6 
, ee pared one re, ch withe s astronomical | lluminated Scripture Text-Book, feap 8vo (Warne & Co.) 3/6 
randum-books have appé _— d once erate though ithont the astronomical Jewitt (1..), and Hall (S. C.), The Stately Homes of England ~“(Virtwe e003 a 0 
pieture which has beautified them in previous years, Messrs. De la Rue eon (C. F. Cunmneutety - Jeremiah, trans. by Patrick, voll (T.&T.Clark) 10/6 

“Saket anes a. see as sg accurae Samtifia zingford (J. A.), Modern Birmingham and its Institutions, vol 1 ...(Osbo 4 
could hardly increase the usefulness and accu acy of the scientific | pm eth tap te pe ay oe - (herby ef eae 21/0 
information given in their almanacks. The Desk Diary is also extremely Le Pileur (A » Wonders of the Human Body, (Blackie & Son) 4/6 
R “pret de dee? eae ; songman (F. W.), Chess Openings, 12mo.............. Os vesecceeeecesocgcoss Longmans) 4 
useful, and given in a very conve nient form, | Lumby (J. R.), The History of the Creeds, cr 8vo.........(Deighton, Bellet Co} ve 
Lytton (Lord), The Parisians, vol 3, cr 8vo ........ ...(W. Blackwood & Sons) 6/0 
— See Martensen (H.), Christian Ethics, trans by Spence, 8V0_ ......... (T. & T. Clark) 10/6 
ae | ee, bp ren or Duck's Eggs in a Hen's Nest (Bentley) 5/0 
a _ - —_ O’Curry (E.), Manners and Customs of the Ancient Lrish( Williams & Nor, 2) 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. | Owen (R. Dale), Threading my Way, 27 Years of Antetngnahy . .(Triibner) “te 
7 Oxenden (Bp.), and Ramsden (C. H.), Family Prayers, New Series (Hatchard) 2/6 
. apne : | Paget (F. E.), Helps & Hindrances to the Christain Life, Sermons (Skeffington) 50 
Aldis (W. S.), Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry (Deighton, Bell, & Co.) 8/0 | Piper (T. W.), Advanced Arithmetic for Schools and Colleges, cr 8vo (Philip) 36 
Apuaties Preaching to Jews and Gentiles, 18mo ..........+.. -.-(Hatchard) 2/6 | Plumptre (E. H.), Biblical Studies, cr 8v0 ...........cccccceccseeecseees (Isbister & Co.) 50 
Augustine (St., of Hippo), Lectures on St. John, vol 1, 8v (T. & T, Clark) 10/6 | Prentiss (E.), Nidworth and His Three Magic Wands, 18M0.......0..0+ (Nisbet) 2/6 
‘Augustine (St., of Hippo), On Christian Doctrine, &c., 8vo0.........(T. & T. Clark) 10/6 Public School Series, Fourth Reader, 1/4, Fifth Reader, 12mo (Isbister) 1/9 
Baillie (N. E.), Introductory Essay to the Land Tax of India (Smith, Elder, &Co.) 2/6 | Rankine (W. J.), Manual of Applied Mechanics, cr 8¥0_ .......00.+« (Griffin & Co.) 12/6 
Baker (H. B.), French Society from the Fronde to the Revolution -..(Bentley) 21/0 Remarkable Stories of God's Saving Grace, feap 8vo ..(Tabbs & Brook) 1/6 
Barrett (W. A.), Flowers and Festivals, for Decoration of Churches (Rivington) 5/0) | Richardson (J.), Wonders of the Yellowstone Region, cr 8vo...(Blackie & Son) 4/6 
Bates (H. W.), Illustrated Travels: a Record of Discovery, vol 5, 4to (Cassell) 15/0 | Schumann (R.), Songs, edited by Hatton, roy 8v0.......cecesscecserssesereeres (Boosey) 2/6 
Baynes (H. 8.), St. Luke the Evangelist, er 8vo --(Longmans) 5/0 | Shakespeare's Midsummer Night's Dream, illus by F redericks.........(Bickers) 15/0 
Beale (L.). Protoplasm, or Matter and Life, cr Svo .+eee(Ohurchill) 10/6 | Simeox (G. A.), Recollections of a Rambler, 4to........ ™ ..(Chapman & Hall) 16/0 
Bersier (Madame), Violets of Montmartre, translated by Mrs. Brock...(Seeley) 5/0 | Somerville (Mary), Personal Recollections, &., Cr 8VO .......cecescecceees (Murray) 12/0 
Bertram (J. G.), The Harvest of the Sea, cr 8vo sseeeee .( 9/0 | Statutes for the School of Jurispradence, Oxford, feap § ames Thornton) 2/6 
Bickersteth (B. H.), Yesterday, To-Day, and For Ev . 10/6 | Stokes (H. S.), Poems of Later Years, 120 .........ccecccsesceccseceeees (Long ») 59 
Boone (J, S.), Sermons chiefly on the Theory of Belief, 8vo steeeeees Longmans) 4/6 | Strange (Sir R.), Masterpieces, a Selection of 20 Engravings ...(Bentley & Son) 42/0 
Bowles¢£.), Inthe Camargue, CF 8V0 .......00++ segeeeeseners (Smith, Elder, &Co.) 7/6 | St. Vincent de Paul, Life of, edited by KR. F. Wilson, cr 8vo ......... (Rivington) 9/0 
British Portrait Painters from Lely to Sant, with description by Ollier( Virtue) 21/0 | Talmage (T. de Witt), Passages from the Writings of ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Brown (G. J.), Short Apology for the Book of Common Prayer ...(Rivington) 2/6 | Tayler (J. J.), Letters, embracing his Life, cr 8vo ....,....(Williams & Norgate) 10/6 
Brown (B.), Races of Mankind, vol. 1, 4t0 ..erseseeeseeeereeesereerensserseree(Cassell) 6/0 | Taylor (J.), Great Lessons from Little Things, er 4to sereeeee(Cassell) 3/6 
Browne (M. £.), Until the Day Dawn.—Four Advent Lectures (King &Co.) 2/6 | Taylor (Meadows), Confessions of a Thug, cr 8vo ..... ...(King & Co) 6/0 
Bryant (W. C.), Poems, People's Edition, cr 8vo ....... ...(King & Co.) 3/6 | Valmont (V.), The Prussian Spy, er 80 ..........00+0 (Washbourne) 4/0 
Burn (R. S.), Building Construction, 2 VOIS  .........ssesserseereersen sesseeeee (Collins) 2/0 Vernon (J. R.), Church of England, the Guide for her Children...(Skeffington) 2/6 
Chattock (R. S.), Sketches of Eton, Etchings and Vignettes, imp 8vo (Seeley) 16/0 | Villemain (A. F.), Life of Gregory VIL, trans by Brockley ...(Bentley & Son) 26/0 
Cleary (R.), Analysis of Locke on Human Understanding, cr 8vo (W. McGee) 4/6 | Vincent (Frank), Land of the White Elephant, 8vo +eseeeee (Low & Co.) 18/0 
Clinton (H. R.), Compendium of English History, cr Svo ...(Chapman & Hall) 7/6 | Waters (A. T.), Diseases of the Chest, 8vo............. svsoreereeeee(Ohurchill) 15/0 
Creswell (Mrs. G.), King’s Banner, an Original Semi-Hist. Drama (King &Co.) 16/0 | Western Martyrology, or Bloody Assizes, cr 80 ........+.. (J. Blackwood & Co.) 5/0 
Davies (T.), Preparation and Mounting of Microscopic Objects ...(Hardwicke) 2/6 | Whittier (J. G.), Child Life, a Collection of Poems, illustrated, 4to......(Nisbet) 6/0 
D’Ensigné (J.), Wood-Nuts from a Fairy Hazel-Bush, royal 16mo.,.(Hatchard) 5/0 | Winslow (L. S.), Manual of Lunacy, Cr 8V0 ..scecceceseeeses (Smith, Elder, & Oo.) 12/6 
Dieulafait (L.), Diamonds and Precious Stones, cr 8vo............(Blackie & Son) 4/6 | Wolf (J.), Life & Habits of Wild Animals, with Letterpress by Elliot (Macmillan) 21/0 
Dodd's Beauties of Shakespeare, 8V0 ...ss.seccsssreesssesseees (Warne & Co.) 10/6 | Wright (L ), Illustrated Book of Poultry, 4t0  ........ccceccessecseseeeeeceesee (Cassell) 31/6 
Ejloart (Mrs.), Lady Moretoun’s Daughter, 3 vols Cr 8V0_ .........00+ (King & Co.) 31/6 | Zimmern (H.), Told by the Wave, Stories in Nature, cr 8vo ...... (Virtue & Co.) 5/0 
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INDIA OFFICE, 27th November, 1873. 
NOTICE is hereby given that an EXAMINATION 
for EIGHTEEN APPOINTMENTS as SURGEONS 
in Her Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held 
in London in February, 1874. 
Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, 
together with information regarding pay and retiring 
allowances of Indian Medical Officers, may be obtained 
on written application to the Military Secretary, India 
Office, S.W. 
T. T. PEARS, Major-General, Military Secretary. 


B* ORDER of the SECRETARY of 
STATE for INDIA in COUNCIL. 

NOTICE is hereby GIVEN that appointments to the 
Indian Public Works Department of Assistant-Engi- 
neer, Second Grade, salary Rs.4.200 (about £420) per 
annum, will be available in 1874, for such candidates 
as may be found duly qualified. 

For further particulars apply by letter only to the 
Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office, S.W. 


PIUM.—£200 and £100. The above 
sums are offered for the best and second-best 
ESSAYS on 
“BRITISH OPIUM POLICY, and its RESULTS to 
INDIA and CHINA.” 

Sir CHARLES E. TREVELYAN, Sir H. BARTLE FRERE, 
and Sir Louris MALLET have kindly consented to act 
as Adjudicators. 

All ESSAYS INTENDED for COMPETITION are 
to be in the hands of one of the above-named gentle- 
men, or of J. W. Peas, Esq., M.P., 18 Princes Gardens, 
Kensington, London, by the 31st of May, 1874. 

Each Essay to be signed by a motto, or word, and to 
have with it a sealed envelope containing the name 
and address of the writer. 

The result of the adjudication will be published in 
the papers wherein this advertisement appears. 

All Essays, except those to which the Prizes are 
awarded, will be returned to the writers, but use may 
be made of the facts contained in any. | 

The Essays will be judged, not so much by literary 
merit,as by the value of the information couveyed, 
and of the conclusions arrived at. 

HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE. — Principal, Dr. LEONHARD 
SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E., late Rector of the High School of 
Edinburgh. The Winter Term will commence on 
Monday, the 19th of January, 1874. Applications for 
admission to be addressed to the Principal, at the 
Co'lege, Spring Grove, near Isleworth, Middlesex. 


(7 18TON COLLEGE, Cambridge (for 
E , WOMEN).— The Trustees of the Gilchrist 

ducational Fund OFFER a SCHOLARSHIP of the 
value of £50 a year, for three years, tenable at Girton 
College, to be competed for at the University of Lon- 
don General Examination of Women, in May, 1874. 

Further information may be obtained on application 
to the Hon. Sec., Miss DAVIES, Girton College, 
Cambriige. 


ICE._HOTEL DES ANGLAIS.— 
_ A First-Class Hotel, facing the Sea, and under 
English Management. 
R. BAKER HAYS, Secretary, 80 Col Street 
London, EO. » Secretary, Coleman Street, 





INDIA OFFICE, 27th September, 1871. 








ORCL A RSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. 
. An EXAMINATION will be held at MALVERN 
COLLEGE on December 19th and 20th, for the award 
of FIVE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of £80, and FIVE 
EXHIBITIONS of £50. The awards will be for one 
or two years, according to merit, and to either Classical 
or Mathematical Candidates. 
For Particulars apply to the Head Master. 


Bris HTON COLLEGE. 


ON 
PReESIDENT.—The EARL of CHICHESTER. 
PRINCIPAL—The Rev. C. BIGG, M.A., late Senior 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 

There are special Modern Forms affording every 
necessary preparation for the India or Army Exami- 
nations. The School is well endowed with Exhibitions. 
Four Scholarships of about £30 a year will be awarded 
by open competition in January. 

Apply to the Rev. the SECRETARY. 


rMHE GRAMMAR SCHOOL of KING 

EDWARD VL., BROMSGROVE, WORCESTER- 
SHIRE. Head Master—HexBert MILLINGTON, M.A., 
late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 

The sons of gentlemen and clergymen are received 
as boarders in the Head Master's house. The system 
of Education is that of the Public Schools. 

There are valuable Scholarships from the School to 
Oxford University. 

Terms for Board and Tuition, from 60 guineas to 
70 guineas per annum, according to age. Sons of 
clergymen, 50 guineas. 

Apply to the Head Master. 


“ HE SHADOW of DEATH.”— 
Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT.—NOW on 
VIEW, from Ten till Five.—39s Old Bond Street.— 
Admittance, 1s. 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The TWELFTH WINTER 
EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the 
MEMBERS is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5 Pall 
Mall East. Ten till five. Admission, Is. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


fMHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. 
Last Week of ANTONY and CLEOPATRA. 

On MONDAY, and during the week, will be per- 
formed Shakespeare's Tragedy of ANTONY and 
CLEOPATRA, concentrated into Four Acts and 
Twelve Scenes. Characters by Mr. James Ander- 
son, Messrs. Ryder, H. Russell, A. Glover, Dol- 
man, J. Morris, Thorne, Frome, M. D. Byrnes, 
Lickfold, Milton, Sargent, H. Clifford, and H. Sinclair ; 
Miss Wa!lis, Mesdames Harriet Coveny, Banks, 
Metville, Adelina Gedda, &c. The Performances will 
commence with a Farcical Musical Eccentricity, in 
One Act, entitled NOBODY in LONDON. After 
ANTONY and CLEOPATRA a Ballet Divertissement, 
in which Miss KATE VAUGHAN and her Celebrated 
BALLET TROUPE will appear. To conclude with an 
original Comic Ballet d Action, entitled THE RIVALS. 
Doors open at half-past 6, commence at a quarter to 7. 
Box Office open from 10 till 5 daily. 


AN DLES.—WEDGE-FITTING 
COMPOSITES. 
THE TROUBLE, DISCOMFORT, AND DANGEROUS 
USE OF PAPER AVOIDED. 











This RESTAURANT is removed to more spacious 
and commodious Premises, 
14 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, 
(embracing the late GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 
which is now available for Regimental Dinners and 
similar parties). 
Entrance to private rooms in Carlton Street adjacent. 
Open for Suppers, as before, under an Exemption 
licence. 
NRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
T BRANDY. Supplied to Her Majesty at all the 
Royal Palaces. 


RANTS MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY. Favoured by Excursionists, Sports- 


men, Military and Aristocratic Circles. Often super- 
sedes Wine. A valuable Tonic, 
NRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 


T BRANDY. Order through any Wine Merchant, 
or direct of T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone, 42s. net 
per Doz., prepaid Rail Carriage Free. 





ee DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
i largest holders of Whisky in theworld. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to- 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 


Strand, W.C. 
geese ser DIGESTION 
and ASSIMILATION. 

SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
remedial agents. They are the only remedies yet 
known for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and 
preventing nausea, while they also efficiently supply 
the place of the oil when rejected by the stomach. 
These facts are now attested by the published records 
of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom- 
pany each bottle, price from 2s to 21s. 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, 
and all Chemists. 

Note.—Name and trade mark on each bottle, 








YEAR'S GIFTS. 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
for imparting a transcendent lustre to the hair, and 
sustaining it in decorative charm. Price 38 6d, 7a, 
10s 6d, and 21s per bottle. 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 
imparts a radiant bloom to the cheek, and a delicacy 
aud softness to the skin, and eradicates all cutaneous 
defects. Price 48 6d and 88 6d per bottle. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, bestows on the teeth a pearl-like 
whiteness, and gives a pleasing f ce to the 
breath. Price 2s 9d per box. Seld by Chemists and 
Perfumers. 
Ask for Rowlands’ 
imitations, 


(huBisrmas ‘PRESENTS and NEW 


Articles, and avoid cheap 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT S HE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGA- 

TION CO.'S ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 


S T E EK L P E N Ss. Sailing from Liverpool every Wednesday, Bordeaux 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE every Saturday, and Lisbon every Tuesday, 
WORLD. Call at MADEIRA to land and embark First and 
Second-Class Passengers ouly. 

For Rates of Fares and other particulars apply to 
N. GRIFFITHS, TATE, and CO, Fenchurch House, 
Fenchurch Street, London; MALCOLMS, MAC- 
GEORGE, and CO., Exchange Square, Glasgow ; or at 
the Offices of the Company, 31 James Street, Liverpool. 

W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 


"THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 





The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, | 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. | 


a a | FHYAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
WATERS’ E Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
QUININE WINE 








79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Is now universally accepted as the best restorative 


Income from Premiums ........ oo &£ 
Accumulated Funds .. 3 

for the weak. It behoves the public to see that they | 

obtain 


ALSO, a Subscribed Capits than £1,500,000. 
At the last Quinquennial Investigation the Surplus, 
after making ample provision for all Claims, thereafter 
becoming payable, under the then existing Contracts, 
was found to be £347,570. Of this sum £184,654 was 
set aside for distribution by way of Bonus amongst the 


WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
as Chancery proceedings have elicited the fact that 
at least one unprincipled imitator did not use Quinine 
at all in the preparation of his Wine. Sold by all | share and policy-holders. The remainder, namely, 
Grocers at 30s per dozen. £662,916, was reserved for future Bonuses, Expenses, 
WATERS and SON, Original Makers, Worcester | aad other contingencies. 
House, 34 Eastcheap, London. | GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
Agents—Lewis and Co., Worcester. ‘= — 7 — 
—- - : | FYHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
| EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, | Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
(The “* WORCESTERSHIRE.") | 1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, 


i ¥7 INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 
K 


” 


| 

ronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” | 

Improves the appetite and aids digestion. | 

Jnrivalled for piquancy and flavour. | 

Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. | 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 

bottles and labels tat ro 

: is celebrated and most delicious old mellow t 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and | jg tha verge ee a oncious old mellow spiri 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


. "ae in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
M4 ai > al 
D = BHTOCRET SE 


some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
or seal, pink label, and cork branded 
SOLUBLE TOOTH-POWDER TABLETS. “KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY.” 
AGREEABLE, CHARMING, and CONVENIENT. Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Cannot soil the dressing-case nor toilet-table, and | street. W. 

sre a perfect Juxury. Prepared from a combination | : ' . ; ‘ ieeutaventicnioaniiaads 

of ingredients of undoubted purity and efficacy. Price ROSSE AND BLACKWELL 
sspectable Chaniiets « tin 7 Sm At : 4 N 45 
2s 6d per box, of all respectable Chemists and Per. Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, direct attention to the following Articles, 


fumers. Wholesale: Barclay &Sons, Farringdon Street. | 
E. C. RUBY, Proprietor, 26 Riding-House Street, W- | which may be obtained of all Grocers and Itulian Ware- 
housemen :— 


A sample box post free for four stamps. 
OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA | pu PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- | 4 


tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL | APTAIN TRITE'S INT SICKLE. Curre 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most | [> coal a > See ang TAL PIORLE, Curry 


i Secretaries. 











AW LIFE ASSURANCE soctery 
4 Fleet Street, London. Established 1823 . 
- - . Denscrons. 
rancis Thomas Bircham, Esq., Parliament Street 
The Hon. Hallyburton G. Campbel ince’ a 
Prince's Gate. phell, Prince's Terrace, 
Jonathan Henry Christie, Esq., Stanhope S: . 
Frederick George Davidson, kisq.. Spring quae * 
John Deedes, Esq., Inner Temple. . 
Oliver William Farrer, Esq., Inner Temple. 
William James Farrer, Esq., Lincolo’s lon Fields 
Clement Francis, Esq., Cambridge. i 
Henry Ray Freshfield, Esq., Bank Buildings. 
Right Hon. Russell Gurney, Q.C., MP. (Recorder 
Sir Thomas Henry, Hanover Square, paw: 
William Frederick Higgins, Es: e » 
Belgrave Square ” ty Chester Place, 
Grosvenor Hodgkinson, Esq., M.P., Newark, Notts, 
John James Johnson, Esq., Q.C., King’s Bench Wall 
Temple. on 
R. Bullock Marsham, Esq., D.C.L. (Warden of M 
College, Oxford). 
Richard Nicholson, Esq., Spring Gardens. 
John Swift, Esq., Great Cumberland Place, 
Edward Tompson, Esq., Stone Buildgs., Lincoln's lon 
Sir Chas. Robert Turner, Chester Terrace, Regent's Pk, 
John Eldad Walters, Esq., New Square, Linetin stan 
William Henry Walton, Esq. (Master of the Court of 
Exchequer). 
Arnold William White, Esq., Great Marlborough St 
tasil Thos. Woodd, Esq., Conyngham Hall, Yorkshire 
John Young, Esq., Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 


erton 








Invested assets on 3lst December, 1872, as 
stated in the returns made to the Board 
of Trade, pursuant to the Life Assurance 


Companies Act, 1870  .......cecce-eere ereesseree £9,512, 565 
. _— 
Income for the past year, according to the 
DEUS TOCUTIS cecccovevsseccesccses sovcnevercscccesse 506,993 





Total claims paid to 3lst December, 1872:— 

Sums assured .. ove -+e£7,167,045 

Bonus thereon,,...0....s0000e8 ecsesee 2,260,392 
meee 9,433,457 

Total amount of bonus allotted at the 

several divisions of profits which have 

been made ,.........00 stenbadablaiislamiinidi eee 4,861,034 

Assurances on lives may be effected for any desired 
amount with or without profits 

Policies are granted under the terms of the Married 
Women's Property Act, 1870. 

Loans are granted on security of life interests ig 
connection with policies of assurance. 

Advances are made on security of the unencumbered 
policies of the Society. 

Prospectuses. forms of proposal, &c., may be ob- 
tained on application, personally or by letter, to the 
Actuary, at the Office. 

November, 1873. GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 

BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 


RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 








eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- | — licences 
derful liquid, It is now offered to the public in a more | "F.IRHOOT CHUTNEY.—Prepared by W. H. Jones | 
concentrated form and at a lower price. and Co., Tirhoot. 


Sold in bottles, 3s each. | — °2 in Pi . 2 ottla 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. —_ SULAEES in Fink and Quast Bettis, 


“JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY | JAMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE Se 








TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth e warranted made from Fresh Fruit and with Re- 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects | ued Sugar only. 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- | YREPARED SOUPS in Pint and Quart Tins. 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. i 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S ret r . r @ u 

_— . SOTK RESERVED OREGON SALMON 

FLA BESTORER or DRESSING a , 
“— panne head at Fated Hair to tts | May be obfained of all Grocers and Italian Ware- 
youthful colour and beauty. housemen, and Wholesale of the Agents, | 


IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, sats bers Bes 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Soho Square, London. 


FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
OUT and RHEUMATISM. — The 





a2 & BD SB. 





J. WEST and CO.'S 


THIN Hair thickened. 


| 
BALDNESS prevented. } 
IT removes al) dandriff. | excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. | quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. brated medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. | PILLS, 


Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. | They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
| during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease | 


“RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. | attacking any vital part. 


_JF the principal towns in South Australia, Bills 
negotiated and collected; money received on deposit, 
For terma, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street. 
EC. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 

TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 

WENNINGTON and CO’S 

MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 





| taining an exhaustive Review of the British aud Foreiga 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 


enumeration of Safe [Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and OO. 3 Royal Exchange 
Buildings, London, EC. 
OSS OF LIFE OR LIMB, 
with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY, 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 





! 
| RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s Insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an rane at the rate of £6 per week for 
njury. 
£725,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
ONE out of every Twelve Annual Policyholders 
becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 

‘ WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 











THITE’ " } JEVER | Sold by all medicine vendors, at ls 1jd and 2s 9d 
y tS tl FF tea amr dl “ Rid ne per box; or obtained through any Chemist. | 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the | y 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel DR a 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a , ° 


COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN | 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 


The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “that the composition 


and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be | of CHLORODYNE is known to Cnemists and the Medica Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 


worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, | Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE ( 


ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 


and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by | hus bafiled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 


post, on the circumference of the body two inches | have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, tha 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. | 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage acs : - 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage | Lnventor of CHLORODYNE. 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, discovered. 
Post-office, Piccadilly. | CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Co 


t anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 


CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that D.J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 


be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 


ughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 


NEW PATENT. : testi a a : oe i Ague. 
YOMIOWING SC EN \ . | CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ag 
LASTIC STOCKIN GS, KNEE-CAPS, CHLORODYNE «cts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specitic in Cholera and Dysentery. 


&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, he : 
SPRAINS, &c, They are porous, light in texture, and CHLORODYNE isthe only palliative in Neuralgia, 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- lo —— ; “Tt ia wi 

+ ‘ . | . C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—* It is, without 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. doubt. the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” 

JOHN WHITE, Ey 228 Piccadilly, Pe a= ten cenceepene nssaanip ’ 


CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 


Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &. 


Dr. M'MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—‘“I 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 


*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her 


udon. | Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera bas been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 





DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 


| any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, December 1, 1564. 
Sold in bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6d each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 


PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 


rance, by using the celebrated “‘ UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. | 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. | 


each bottle. 
SOLE MANU 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Rus 


FACTURER, 
sell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 





§ 


a ae. | 
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@ The success of the Railways in the River Plate States has been of the most 
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First Issue, £600,000, in 6,000 Seven-per-Cent. First Mortgage Bonds of £100 each, being part of 
£1,200,000 Seven-per-Cent. First Mortgage Bonds, 








THE URUGUAY CENTRAL AND HYGUERITAS RAILWAY 
COMPANY OF MONTEVIDEO, LIMITED, 


UNDER A CONCESSION OF THE REPUBLIC OF URUGUAY. 





Secured by a First Mortgage on the Government Guarantee for 40 years (within which period the Bonds will be redeeme 1 at par by the op2ration of a 
Sinking-fund), and on the 146 Miles of Railway, as made, from Sania Lucia to Hyguoritas. 
Subscribers will receive, in addition, upon the delivery of each Definitive Bond, a fully paid-up £20 Share, by way of Bonus, out of the £390,909 of Ordinary Share 
Capital, which is entitled to Dividend after payment of the Interest and Siuking-fund on the Bonds, and the Interest on the Preference Shares. 
These Bonds are the First Mortgage Capital of the Uruguay Central and Hyguoritas Railway Company of Moatevideo, Lim'ted, aad will bear Interest at the rate 
of Seyen per Cent. per annum, from the Ist of December, 1873, payable half-yearly on the 30th of June aud 31st of December in each year. 





Directors. 


GEORGE W. DRABBLE, Esq, Chairman of the London and River] EDWARD LEOPOLD DENYS, Esq., 43 Weymouth St., Portland Place, London. 
Plate Bank; Director of the Buenos Ayres Great Southero Railway | GRANVILLE RICHARD RYDER, Esq, Managing Director of the Lands Im- 
Yompany. _ provement Company. 

GEORGE A. H. HOLT, Esq., Chairman of the Buenos Ayres Great Southern ¥ RANK PARISH, Esq., Director of the Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway 
Railway Company. Conipany. 

BANKERS—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, and CO., Lombard St.. London.—Baokexs—Messrs, J. and A. SCRIMGEOUR, 18 Old Broad Street, London. 


CHATRMAN— 


So1icrtoRs—Messrs. COPE, ROSE, & PEARSON, 26 Gt. George St., Westminster.—SecnkTaky—C. O. BARKER, Esq., 4 Great Winchester-Street Buildings, London’ 


{TRUSTEES FOR THE BONDHOLDERS—GEORGE W. DRABBLE, Esq. 1 Pembridge Square, Bayswater; Lord HENRY GORDON LENNOX, M.P., Director of the 
National Bank ; LOFTUS FITZWYGRAM, Esgq., 89 Eccleston Square—(Trustees of the Bondholders of the Central Uruguay Railway Company of Montevideo). 





PRICE OF ISSUE—£85 PER BOND OF £100. 





and RIVER PLATE BANK, Limited, are authorised to receive | of the Western Railway are upwards of £40 per mile per week; while those of 

the Northern Railway of Buenos Ayres for the year 1872 were £65 per mile per 
week; aud from the rapidly increasing prosperity of Uruguay, there can be no 
doubt that the railways ou the Montevidean side of the River will become equally, 
if not more remunerative. 

The Seven per Cent. Bonds of the Central Uruguay Railway Company, with the 
same Government guarantee as those now offered for subscription, but without any 
bonus share, issued in April, 1871, at 75, are now quoted at 98. 

The latest advices from Uruguay are of a very satisfactory and encouraging 


The LONDON sed 
SUBS NS for the above, payable as follows:—£5 on application; £5 on 
allotment; £20 on the 15th January. 1874; £20 on the 15th ‘March, 1874; £15 on 
the 15th May, 1874; £20 on the 30th June, 1374 (less seven months’ Coupon, 
£4 Is 8d, deducting income-tax). 

Subscribers may pay up in full on any day when an instalment falls due, under 
discount of 6 per cent. per annum on tae amounts so paid. 7 

At the price of Issue, after reckoning discount for prepayment, the cost is reduced 
to about 834 per cent. net, which will give the Subscribers a return of upwards of 
£8 53 per cent. per annum, exclusive of the value of the Sinking Fund. character, and have a special interest for the investors in the Securities of that 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer will be issued on allotment, to be hereafter exchanged country. The progress of the country is steady and continuous; within the space 
for Definitive Bonds and the Bonus Shares free of all expense. of ten years the revenues bave increased more than threefold ; the receipts in 1862 

The sum required to meet the first Two Years’ Interest, during the construction | were £553,800, while in 1871 the Customs’ receipts amounted to £1,062,463. 
of the Works, will be placed in the bauds of the Trustees for the Bondholders The only Deeds executed by or on behalf of the Company are two Indentures, 
before the issue of the Definitive Bonds. one dated the 9th of January, and the other the Ist December, 1873, and both made 

The Bonds wi!l carry Coupons, payable half-yearly at the London and River | between William Waring, Henry Waring, and Charles Waring, of the first part; 
Plate Bank, Limited, 40 Moorgate Street, E.C., London, on the 30th June and ths the Company, of the second part; and George W. Drabble, Esq. Lord Henry 
Zist December in each year, and will be redeemed by annual drawings, at par | Gordon Le inox, M.P., and Loftus Fitzwygram, Esq., of the third part. 

(£10), in 40 years, through the operation of a Sinking-fand. The drawings wiil Certified copies of the Concession, and of the Special Decree confirming ths 
take place yearly, on the Ist of November, in Loudon, in the presence of the same, and Certified English Translations thereof, and the above Deeds, as also 
Trustees, commencing on the Ist of November, 1876, and the Bonds so drawn will | Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, can be 
be paid off on the Sist of December following. , Seen at the Offices of the Solicitors, Messrs. Cope, Rose, and Pearson, 26 Great 
The Government Guarantee uf £700 por mile amounts annually to ee £102,200 George Street, Westmins'er. ‘ 
The Interest and Sinking funJ ou the Bonds amount to axe ove ove Applications must be made in the enclosed Form, accompanied by a payment of 
——_ 5 per Cent. on the amount applied for, and be forwarded to the Bankers, Messrs. 
Leavinga margin per annum Of ... .0 eee wee wea £12,200 | Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., Lombard Street, E.C., London ; or to the London and 

The Bonds, therefore, are considerably more than fully covered by the amount —— : oe Sees seaiine epee the Tg to the Brokers, 
ot the — Sh SE eee ee ere If no allotment is mada Oo deposit will be seturned in full. 

J y: . . In default of payment of the sum due on allotment, or of any of the subsequent 

A First Mortgage Deed has been executed to the Trustees, charging the Con- |. ~ “ . . <" s 
cession relating Sotho 146 miles of Railway with the Guarantee of the Government er — ao vp mag me = be ey va het nom " 
of Uruguay of £102,200 a ycar thereon, as a special security for the due payment of | 5» Ae i- : it : sage +7 oi hp: il be e m a pos a ré allo _ 2 hanes us 
the Interest and Sinking-fund on the Bonds, the proceeds of which the Trustees elk Jn be posit O8 application ws applied towards the amvuuat payable ou 
will apply towards the construction and equipment of the Railway. “pecan ee aes ‘ — oe 

das preseete of the present issue will be applied to construct and equip the first m.. “0 tles —— uM. : : comet Seen aay remy oe Re keneee ane poner 
73 miles of the Line to near La Lata, passing through the important town of San) i Ser mn EC. age ae J aa 1 A Se wot - J 72 O} 'B me ; es - . ° 5 en 
José, capital of the department of San José. et age arses O Be ‘a . A eagy > Ofte 4 . G , 4 Winches a “s an 

Tha Concession (which has recently been specially confirmed by the Government, Bi id: = E Ot Pe arker, Esq., at tho ces, 4, Grea uchester-Street 
as shown by the subjoined Declaration of the Consul-Geuera)), is in perpetuity, the | 7M" 26S &-V- Lone ae , 

Government Guarantee of the net earnings of the Liue to the amouut of 7 per | Loudon December 3, 1873. 
cent. on £10,000 per mile being for forty years. A gg Roe es 2 - 

The Guarantes becomes operative as each separate section of not less than | COPY of DECLARATION by the CONSUL-GENERAL of the GOVERNMENT 
twenty miles is opened for traffic. Each such section is thus complete in itself, of URUGUAY. 
and the position of the Bondholder remains unaffected, whether a part or the Consulate Genera} of the Republic of Uruguay, 4 Palmerston Buildings, 

93 Bishopsgate Street, London, November 12, 1873. 


whole of the Line is constructed. P 
The Capital of the Company consists of £1,200,000 in Bonds, £600,000 of which I, Don Carlos Eliseo Soto, Consul-General of the Republic of Uruguay in Great 


are now offered for subscription, and £600,000 in Shares, £300,000 being 7 per cent. | Britain and Ireland, in accordance with the instructions of my Government. 
Preference Shares, an? £300,000 Ordinary Shares. Out of the latter the Bonus | ¢o;tify and make known to all to whom it may concern, that the Concession made 
Shares will be taken. — to Messrs. Waring Brothers of a Railway from Santa Lucia to Hygueritas, with 
A Contract has been concluded with Messrs. Waring Brothers for the complete | jyterest at the rate of 7 per cent. on its Capital guaranteed by the Government of 
construction and equipment of the Railway, in sections, within two years, to the | the Republic of Uruguay, is a good and valid Concession, and binding on my 
sat sfuction of the Government, and in conformity with the terms of the Conces- Government, and that there exists no other valid Concession of a Railway between 
sion, and for the payment of the Interest on = _— —- ———— for | the above-mentioned places. 
the cash proceeds of the Bonds, the £300,000 of Preference Saares, and the re- | aN ae 96 7 2 } 
mainder (£60,000) of the Ordinary Shares, which will be paid to them by the Trustees | Dated November 12, 1678, __ (Signed) CARLOS E. SOTO, 
against the Engineer's certificates as the works progress. Ofiice of the Consulate-General of Uruguay, 4 and 5 Palmerston Buildings, 
The cash price of the Railway, including interest during construction, cost of London, E.C. 
issue, and all other incidental expenses, is £1,218,000, of which the proceeds of the 
Bonds will yield £1,020,000. The balance will be provided from the proceeds of the 
Preference and the remainder of the Ordinary Shares taken by the Contractors. 
The Central Uruguay Railway, starting from Montevideo, is now opened to the 
town of Santa Lucia, near to which the present line to Hygueritas will form a 
juoction with it, collectiug the traffic of the most fertile and populous provinces of 
Uruguay for conveyance to Montevideo, the Capital of the Republic, and the best Price of I-sue, £85 per Bond of £100 each. 
rose of me Riese 4+ - : ; saatiiias 8 fealty festifes a FORM OF APPLICATION.—(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
he traffic of the line to Santa Lucia is most satisfactory, and fully justifies the ; — ’ 
Opinion of practical men acquainted with the country that this natural extension To the London and River Plate Bank, Limited, 40 Moorgate Street, E.C., London 
of the system, following the course of the main road by which the trafiic is at Gentiomen,— Having paid to Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., the sum of 
present conveyed, will, when fully developed, earn considerably more than the 7 | pounds. being a deposit of £5 per Bond on my application for Seven per cont. 
per cent. guarantee of £10,000 per mile; which guarantee the Government have | First Mortgage Bonds of £100 each of the Uruguay Central and Hygueritas Railway 
duly paid. Company of Montevideo, Limited, issued at £85 per Bond of £100, I request you 
Notwithstanding the fact that the Line to Santa Lucia has hitherto been worked | Will allot to me that or any less number of the said Bonds, and I hereby agree to 
a’most entirely for passengers, the receipts for the six months, to June 30 last, | accept such allotment, and to pay the balance in respect of such Bonds, according 
average nearly £30 per mile per week, and a very considerable addition may be | to the terms of the Prospectus dated 3rd December, 1873. 
expected as soon as the goods’ traffic is developed. A net earning of less than | —— (in full) ove 
ress. 





























90,000 








£1,200,000 Seven per Cent. First Mortgage Bonds of £100 each of the 
URUGUAY CENTRAL AND HYGUERITAS RAILWAY COMPANY OF 
MUNTEVIDEUV, Limited. 
First Issue, £600,000, in 6,000 Bonds of £100 each. 

















£15 per mile per week on the Uruguay Central and Hygueritas Railway is 
sufficient to pay the Interestand Sinking-fund on the Bonds, and the fixed Dividend Description 
of Seven per Cent. on the Preference Shares. The surplus net earnings beyond Date 1873 
£15 per mile per week, subject to deduction of Fifty per Cent. thereof for repay- Signature 
. 





ment to the Government of advances, if any, under their guarantee, are applicable 
wholly to dividend on the Ordinary Shares. (Addition to be filled up if Applicant wishes to pay up in fall on Allotment) 
I desire to pay up in full on Allotment of the above Bonds in terms of Prospectus 


Signature 


marked description. The Receipts of the Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway 
have averaged for the past three years upwards of £35 per mile per week; those | 
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The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will close on SATURDAY NEXT, the 13th instant, 
for London and the Country. 





THE 


MUNICIPAL 


TRUST, 


ESTABLISHED FOR THE PURPOSE OF INVESTMENTS IN BONDS OF MUNICIPALITIES WITHIN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 





CAPITAL, ONE 


MILLION 


STERLING, 


In “A” Certificates of £50 and £100 each, with Coupons attached, bearing Interest at the rate of £7 per Cent. per Annum, payable Quarterly” 
First Coupon payable May 1st, 1874. ri 





To each “ A ” Certificate will be attached a “ B ” Certificate for One-half the amount (say of the value of £25 and £50), entitling the holder to 
payment of both Certificates at Par on drawing of the “A” Certificate, 
THE CERTIFICATES WILL BE ISSUED TO BEARER, 
Payments for each £100 “ A” Certificate :— 
£5 on App.ication; £10 on Allotment; £25 on 20th of January, 1874; £30 on 20th of February, 1874; £30 on 20th March, 1874, 
The payments required for each £50 Certificate will be on--half of each of the above amounts. 
One-third of the original amount of Capital will be redeemed by Drawings, at Par, out of the Surplus Interest and Profits, With each “A” Certificate the corresponding 
“ B” Certificate will be redeemed; when One-third of the “A” and “ B” Certificates shall have thus been paid off, the Securities representing the Amount of the 
Original Capital wil! be realised and applied to the immediate redemption of the remaining “A” and “ B” Certificates, and the Trust finally closed, 
By this arrangement all the Certificate hclders will in like manner participate in the advantages of the Trust, i.e., they will receive, besides 7 per Cent. Interest per Annum 
a Bonus (as represented by the “B” Certificates) of 50 per Cent. on the Invested Capi‘al. 

The Constitution of this Trust will provide for the investment of not more than Five per Cent. of the Capital in any one Security. 
In the constitution of the Trust especial care has been dirccted to the attainment of the two following objects: —First, to divide the investments among many carefull) «selected 

securities ; and, secondly, to ensure to the subscribers an equal share of the Profi:s that will be made at the earliest possible date. 


Two-thirds of the amount of the above Capital has been guaranteed in Municipal Bonds, 





TRUSTEES. 
Hon. Charles W, Wentwerth Fitzwilliam, M.P. for Malton. 


Sir Sills John Gibbons, Bart., Aldermaa of London. 
Andrew Johnston, Esq., M.P. for South Essex. 


| Richard B. Martin, Esq., Banker, Lombard street. 


John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. for West Kent. 


CERTIFICATE-HOLDERS' COMMITTEE. 
CHAIRMAN — CHARLES E, LEWIS, Esq., M.P., 8 Old Jewry. 


Deputy-Chairman—Henry Cecil Raikes, Esq., M.P., 95 Onslow square, 
Sir Harry Holyoake Goodricke, Bart., The Mythe, Tewkesbury. 

John Cooke Hester, E q., 1 Great Tower street. 

Admiral W. W. Hornby, 60 Cromwell road, S.W., and Knowsley, Prescot. 


| Jobn H. Evens, Esq., 5 Fitzroy square, Regent's park. 


Walter Janes Lord, Esq., Cuion court, Old Broad street, 
Edward Ross, Esq., 1 Jeffrey's square, St Mary Axe. ’ 
Granville R. Ryder, Esq., Managing Director of the Lands’ Improvement Company 


CORRESPONDENTS IN NEW YORK—Messrs W. N. Coler and Co., 17 Nassau street, 


BANKERS. 


Loypox—Messrs Martin & Co., 68 Lombard street, 
LiverPpoot—The Liverpool Commercial Banking Company, Limited. 
MancHESTER—Messrs Heywood Brothers & Co. 


Messrs George Burnand and Co., 69 Lombard street, 


BROKERS. 
| 


BraMiIncuHaM—The Birmingham Joint Stock Bank, Limited, 
Leeps—Messrs Beckett and Co. 
YorKsu!izE—The Lond u and Yorkshire Bank, Limited. 


Messrs Lindow and King, 10 Warnford court, 


SOLICITORS—Messrs Billinghurst and Wood, 7 Bucklersbury. 
SECRETARY (pro tem.)—Mr John Barwis, 





The bonds of corporations and public bodies in this country, such 
as those of the City of London and the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
are well known and command a high value in the market. In 
America each separate municipality raises the necessary funds for 
public purposes, such as improving streets and constructing roads, 
bridges, school-houses, court-houses, city halls, and markets, by the 
issue of bonds for fixed periods, repayable by a sinling fund, and 
secured upon the taxable property of the district. The municipalities 
are legally empowered to issue bonds to the extent from 5 to 10 per 
cent, upon the assessed value of all real and personal property, which 
assessed value in America does not usually exceed one-third of the 
saleable value. 

The municipalities are bound Sy law to levy taxes upon the real and 
personal property of the whole district for payment of the interest and 
principal of bonds issued by them. 

These bonds are as secure as mortgages or ground rents. They are 
not affected by changes of Government, are not of a fluctuating nature, 
and consequently have become a favourite security for family settle- 
ments, savings’ banks, insurance companies, and other trusts. 

The savings’ banks of New York state alone, according to the last 
Government report, hold an aggregate sum of over seventy-eight 
millions of dollars in municipal bonds, this being about one-fourth of 
their total assets. 

The object of this trust is to acquire bonds of the nature described, 
and thus to secure to investors a safe and steady interest by judicious 
employment of the funds of the trust. A provisional contract has 
been entered into, and advantage taken of the recent depressed state of 
the American markets, for the purchase of bonds of various municipali- 
ties, at prices which will secure to the trust an average interest of at 
least 94 per cent., exclusive of the profit which will be derived from the 
periodical payment of the bonds at par from time to time, over an 
average period of, say, fifteen years. By this contract these bonds are 
guaranteed to be in conformity with law, and to be subsisting debts 
against the several municipalities issuing the same ; and, further, that 
the entire indebtedness in no case exceeds 10 per cent. of the assessed 
value of the property liable for the loan. In ordinary times such secu- 
rities are almost entirely absorbed in America, where the advantages 
they offer of high interest, combined with undoubted security, are fully 
understood ; the present is therefore an exceptionally favourable oppor- 
tunity for the formation of this trust. 

Small investors will thus receive all the advantages of the large 
capitalists, reaping fixed and certain dividends in addition to the large 
prospective bonus. 

The securities, in which the funds of the trust will be invested, will 
be lodged with the trustees for safe custody, but the selection of securi- 
ties will be entrusted to the committee, who will hold office until the 
first general mecting of the certificate holders, when their names will 
be submitted for re-election. 

After payment of interest at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, 
the current expenses, and providing for a reserve fund, the surplus 





income, together with the profit to be derived from the payment at par, 
on the expiration of the various municipal bonds in which the capital 
will be invested, will be applied to the drawings for the redemption of 
the “A” certificates and the accompanying “B” certificates. It is 
expected that these profits will enable the trust to terminate in about 
tweaty years. The drawings will take place half-yearly or quarterly, 
as may be found most convenient, and will be made in the presence of 
a Notary Public and the Committee, and will be open to any subscriber 
or his representative. The first drawing will take place at the earliest 
practicable period. 

Subscribers will enjoy the following advantages : — 

Ist. Investraents widely distributed in exceptionally safe securities. 

2nd. Annual interest at seven per cent. 

3rd. Bonus of fifty per cent. oa the capital as the “A” certificates 
and the accompanying “ B ” certificates are drawn for redemption. 

Subscriptions may, if desired, be paid in such securities as may come 
within the scope of the trust, at prices to be agreed upon by the certi- 
ficate-holders’ Committee. Applications must be made in the form 
accompanying the prospectus. 

Tho ordinary yearly expenses of offices and management have been 
fixed at 4 per cent. on the amount of capital. The remuneration of 
the Trustees, Committee, and Auditors is fixed by the trust deed, 
and no other expenses will be incurred without the vote of a general 
meeting of the certificate holders. The preliminary expenses, including 
ad valorem stamp, are limited to a charge of 14 per cent. on the amount 
of capital. 

In cases where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned 
without deduction, and if a less number of certificates be allotted than are 
applied for the surplus deposit will be devoted to the payment due on 
allotment. Failure in payment of subsequent instalments will render 
prior payments liable to forfeiture. ¥ 

Scrip certificates will be issued in exchange for the Bankers’ receipts 
for the amount payable on allotment. : 

Copies of the proposed deed of trust, subject to addition or alteration 
in any non-essential points and in matters of detail only, may be seen 
by intending subscribers at the Offices of the Solicitors, and, upon 
written application of any known person, a copy of the contract for 
purchase of securities will be produced by the Solicitors. 

Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained from Messrs 
Martin and Co., Bankers, 68 Lombard street, London, E.C. ; Liverpool, 
the Liverpool Commercial Banking Company, Limited; the Birming- 
ham Joint Stock Bank, Limited, Birmingham; Messrs Heywood 
Brothers and Co., Manchester; Messrs Beckett and Co., Leeds ; the 
London and Yorkshire Bank, Limiced, and Branches; Messrs Billing- 
hurst and Wcod, Solicitors, 7 Bucklersbury, London, E.C.; Messrs 
George Burnand and Co., 69 Lombard street, London, E.C.; Messrs 
Lindow and King, 10 Warnford court, London, E.C.; or from Messrs 
J. H. Ruéall and Sons, 3 Brabant court, Philpot lane, London, EC., 
agents to the trust. 

December 4, 1873. 
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SUBSCRIPTION FOR 


£150,000 SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES, 


Being the Balance of £350,000, created February, 1873, 


OF THE 


CREDIT FONCIER OF 


ENGLAND, LIMITED, 


WITH INTEREST PAYABLE QUARTERLY BY COUPONS ATTACHED. 


Price of Subscription, £97 10s per £100 Debenture. 





Subscribers will be entitled to the Quarterly Interest Coupon due 1st December, viz., £1 10s per £100 Debenture. 


The Net Cost of each Debenture is thereby reduced (after allowing for the Discount on Prepayment of the Instalments) to 
£95 12s, the Debentures being redeemable at £100 each. 


The Debentures are Redeemable by Half-Yearly Drawings, commencing December 1, 1874, the 
whole to be Redeemed by March 1, 1880. 


Reckoning the Profit on Redemption at Par, the return to the Investor will be equal to over 7 per Cent. per Annum. 





The DIRECTORS of the CREDIT FONCIER of ENG- 
LAND, Limited, are prepared to receive SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for £150,000 SIX per CENT. DEBENTURES, being the 
balance of the £350,000 Debentures created oy? 1873. 

The price of subscription is £97 10s per £100 debenture, 
payable as follows :— 

£20 0 per debenture on application, 
on allotment (less quarterly coupon due 
Ist December, £1 10s). 


25 0 


25 0 — on Ist January, 1874. 
27 10 _ on Ist February, 1574. 
97 10 


Subscribers will be entitled to pay the whole amount on 
allotment, under discount at six per cent. per annum on the 





instalments prepaid. 

Subscribers will be entitled to the quarterly coupon due | 
Ist December, equal to £1 10s per £100 debenture, which will | 
be allowed as above. | 

The debentures are payable to bearer, transferable from hand 
to hand without stamp. 

The interest, at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, is payable 
quarterly on lst December, Ist March, Ist June, and Ist Sep- | 
tember in each year, coupons for each quarterly payment 
being attached to the debentures. 

The debentures are all to be redeemed by Ist March, 1880, 
at par, viz., £100 per £100 debenture, by half-yearly drawings, 
commencing Ist December, 1874, in accordance with the fol- 
lowing table, which is printed on each debenture, a copy of 
which is enclosed herein :— 

£29,180 debentures will be paid off or redeemed on 1st December, 1874. 


22,180 — —_ lst June, 1875. 
29,180 = — lst December, 1875. 
29,180 — = Ist June, 1876. 
29,160 = — Ist Decem'e”, 1876. 
29,160 i lst June, 1877. 
29,160 _ — lst December, 1877. 
29,160 — J Ist June, 1878. 
29,160 _ —_ lst December, 1878. 
29,160 _ — 1st June, 1879. 
29,160 ad _ Ist December, 1879. 
29,160 — a lst March, 1830. 


350,000 

The half-yearly drawings will take place at the Office of the 
Company, in the presence of a Notary Public of the City of 
London, at least twenty-one days vw nd the respective half- 
yearly dates on which the bonds are to be paid off or redeemed. 
Public notice of such drawings will be given by the Com- 
pany at least ten days previously, by advertisement in one or 
more London daily newspapers, and immediately after each 
drawing, notice will be given by advertisement, in a similar 
manner, of the numbers and amounts of the debentures 


per debenture on my application for 





drawn and to be paid off. 
The following is a statement of the resources of the Credit 


Foncier of England, Limited :— 





Paid-up capital ........ stesseesseseee 41,260,000 
Reserve fund scv.scereree conscction 100,000 

1,350,000 
In addit:on tothis, the Company has an uncalled capital of 





Total resources ..,.......+--sseeeeeeresseeseeeereee--» 1,600,000 
The following is a statement of the net profits of the Com- 
pany for the last two years, after providing for the interest 
on the debentures issued by the Company. 
For the year 1871 :— 


| 

250,000 | 
Eom 
| 

| 

| 





sd £ s d 
Half-year ending 30th June, 1871....0000 60,771 14 4 
- —  Blst Dec., 187 Lessee 72,393 0 6 
—— 123,164 14 10 
For the year 1872 :— 
Half-year ending 30th June, 1872........ 115,353 19 9 
-- — 81st Dec., 1872.00... 79,259 1 9 


194,613 1 6 | 


The annual amount required for the payment 


the above £350,000 debentures is only £21,000. The security | order, 


Provisional certificates will be issued until the whole of the 
instalments are paid, when they will be exchanged for the 
debentures. 

In the event of no allotment being made, the deposit will be 
returned in full without deduction. 

Failure to pay any instalment when due will render all 
previous payments liable to forfeiture. 

The allotment will take place on the following basis :—One 
half the debentures for subscription will be allotted rateably 
to the shareholders of the Company in proportion to their 
respective holdings. The remaining half, together with the 
portion (if any) not taken up by the proprietors, will be allot- 
ted to the public. 

Application on the form enclosed may be forwarded, to- 
gether with the deposit of £20 per debenture, to either of the 
Company’s Bankers, as under, where prospectuses can be 
had :—Messrs Smith, Payne, and Smiths, 1 Lombard street, 
E.C., London; the Consolidated Bank, Limited, Threadneedle 
street, E.C., London; the National Bank of Scotland, Nicholas 
lane, E.C., London; the Bank of Scotland, Lothbury, E.C., 
London. Prospectuses and forms of application can also be 
obtained of H. J. Barker, Esq., Financial Secretary, Credit 
Foncier of England, Limited, St Clement’s House, Clement's 
lane, E.C., London, and of all Stockbrokers. 

St Clement’s House, Clement’s lane, London, E.C., 

November 29, 1873. 





The following are the Directors and Officers of the Credit 

Foncier of England, Limited :— 
DIRECTORS. 
General Sir George Balfour, K.C.B., M.P 
Lieut.-Colonel Francis Douglas Grey. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs Smith, Payne, and Smiths. The National Bank of Scotland. 
The Conso ida:ed Bank, Linited. The Bank of Scotland, 
SOLICITORS—Frederick Heri age, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 

Arthur Cooper, Esq. (Cooper Brethers and Co.) ; Robert Tucker, Esq., Actuary. 
FINANCIAL SECRETARY—H. J. Barke-, Eeq. 
SECRETARY —Walter Baily, Esq. 

OFF ICES—Clement’s lane, Lombard street, E.C. 


Francis Mowatt Esq., Chairman. 
Alexander Fairlie Cunningham, Esq. 





Subscription for £150,000 Six per Cent, Debentures 
OF THE 

CREDIT FONCIER OF ENGLAND, LIMITED. 

Price of Subscription, £97 10s per £100 Debeuture, 
Subscribers will%e entitled to the Qu :rterly Interest Coupon due Ist December, 
viz., £1 10s per Debenture. 
FORM OF APPLICATION.—(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
To the Directors of the Credit Foncier of England, Limited, 


Having paid to your credit at your Bankers the sum of pounds, being £20 
debentures of £100 each of the Credit 


Foncier of England, Limited, I request you to allot to me that number of debentures ; 
and I hereby agree to accept the same, or anv smaller number, and to pay the balance 
in res;ect thereof according to the terms of your prospectus, 
1873. 


dated 29th November, 







Name (in full)... 





Address .....+...008 
Profession or o2cupation . 
—_ Oe ae 1873. 
RIED venvcenpsesnvensescen<se siteprenimeenmeaaemmens ° 
I desire to pay up my subscription in full, on allotment, under discount at 6 per 
cent, per annum. Signature .........00 oe ceeccoceerccseseenorecoeeessceses 


SUBSCRIPTION FOR £150,000 SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES, 


Being the Balance of £350,000, created February, 1873, 
OF THE 


CREDIT FONCIER OF ENGLAND, LIMITED. 
CLOSING OF THE LISTS. 
Notice is hereby given, that the SUBSCIPTION LISTS for 





| the above will be CLOSED on MONDAY NEXT, the 8th 
instant, for London, and on TUESDAY NEXT, the 9th 
of interest on | instant, at Twelve o'clock, for Country applications.—By 


H. J. BARKER, Financial Secretary. 
St Clement’s House, Clement's lane, E.C., 








































may therefore be considered as an essentially sound and safe | 


imvestment. London, December 3, 1873. 
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COMPLETION OF 
N ILNER’S 
1 GEOGRAPHY.—The next two Parts of this 
most valuable work are now all but ready to place in 
| the hands of our numerous subscribers, and it would 
INTERNATIONAL VANITIES. | be very, desirable that all should see that they have 
PHIDIAS AND THE ELGIN MARBLES, | got their sets complete, while the Parts are all in print. 
A STORY OF THE ROCK. | MILNER’S GALLERY of GEOGRAPHY will make a 
THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY AND NATIONAL EDUCA- | 


LACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE, 
for DECEMBER, 1873. No. DOXCVIII. 
Price 2s 6d. 

CONTENTS, 

Book XII. 


THE PARISIANS, 
No. I. Ceremonial. 


TION. 
THE CoMTE DE CHAMBORD AND CONSERVATISM. finished for presentation. 


W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Yard, London. a : 
NT. AUGUSTINE’S WRITINGS. 


Nol ready (One Shilling), No. 168. 








HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for |S tos 
DECEMBER. With Illustrations by Marcus CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, ENCHIRIDION, &c. 1 


STONE and GzoRGE Du MAURIER. vol. 
Youne Brown. (With an Illustration.) COMMENTARY on ST. JOHN'S GOSPEL. Vol. IL. 
1, The Carlton Club, 2. Outward Bound, 3. “The | 10s 6d each to non-Subscribers. 
George.” 4. “Good-bye, Sweetheart.” 5. Mrs.| The above are now ready, forming the First Issue of 
Brown. 6. Emigrants. 7. A Marquis. | Third Year of the Translation of St. Augustine's 
HISTORICAL PHOTOGRAPHS OF OLD ROME. | Writings. Annual Subscription, 2ls, payable in 
THE ASHANTEES. | advance. 


Book IV. 


My ONLY Love. eee . ; ' : 
LADIES AS ELEMENTARY SCHOOLMISTRESSES Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK; Subscribers’ names 
ARLOTTO. ; Sie sin eni | received by all Booksellers. 


PARISIAN JOURNALISTS OF TO-DAY. SR 9 ce eee Ti a RT al a IS a 
ZELDA'S FORTUNE. (With an Illustration.) Book the i ie HANDY BOOK of FRUIT- 
Last. 3. The Knight of the Sow'’s Ear. 4. The | CULTURE UNDER GLASS. Comprising the 
Hotel a Ia belle Etoile. 
6. Claudia’s New Studio, 
Smita, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
mst & § @ Ss 


| 

T HE | 
(ILLUSTRATED). 

| 


Figs, Melons, Strawberries, and Cucumbers, with 
Engravings of Hothouses, &c., most suitable for the 
cultivation and forcing of these Fruits. By DAvip 
THOMSON, Author of “Handy Book of the Flower- 
Garden,” &c. In crown 8vo, with Engravings, 7s 6d. 

WILLIAM BLAcKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


PUBLICATION of EDUCATIONAL 
} WORKS.—All Authors desirous of bringing 
| their Works under the direct notice of the Scholastic 
| 





A Weekly Magazine and Review of Literature, the | 
Drama, Science, and Art. Price Twopence. 

First No. of NEW SERIES on DECEMBER 6. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN PROCTOR, 

And other First-class Artists. Profession are informed that RELFE BROTHERS 

. a | have unusual opportunities of assisting them in this 

fy WAY “* pte Mag Bi ape respect, as their Travellers, who visit the greater part 

SADE, begins in This Week's Number of THE | of England twice a year, call on all the Principal 

MIRROR. Illustrated by John Proctor. fic . : ; h oem, Gad te 


ER SISTER NORA—A Daughter of Bohemia: 
a Novel (Illustrated), begins in This Week's 
Number of THE MIRROR. —* sect m = 
Y LAURELS: a Scholastic Reminiscence, by |’ [,URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, beginsin This Week's | IMPORTED BY 
Number of THE MIRROR. a. . or a | WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
ITERARY ALIMENT, by Tox Hoop, in This |CABPET MANUFACTORERS TO THE ROYAL 
Week's Number of THE MIRROR. | 
HE OLD LOVE and the NEW, by J. R. PLANCHE, 
in This Week's Number of THE MIRROR. 


MERICAN “HIGHFLYERS at FASHION,” by | FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
WILLIAM SAWYER, in This Week's Number of | Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
| 


THE MIRROR. ce : 
eee eres CRYSTAL GLASS 





a | this means introduce in the most efficient way all 
| Books committed to their care. 


6 Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, E.C’. 





AMILY, 


| 35 & 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 














HARLES DICKENS as a DRAMATIST, by T. F. | SLIERS 
renee CROKER, in This Week's Number of THE ies Gus ot ce en, 
MIRROR, | _ «dS CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
OTES of the WORLD'S LITERATURE, the | Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
Drama, Science, and Art, from Numerous Con- | }ONDON—Show Rooms. 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
tributors, in THE MIRROR every week. | BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
eR" : | Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
| 
| 








EVIEWS of and EXTRACTS from NEW BOOKS ee eee 
(Illustrated) in THE MIRROR every week. q 1f 

————< UDDEN MOURNING— 

kK Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 








Office of THE MIRROR: Red Lion House, Red Lion 





Court, Fleet Street, London. | enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
rn CCE REN part of the kingdom, free of expense to purclasers, 
NEW POPULAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE | when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 


+0 ‘ ‘ - . | ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
Price Is (postage 2d), now ready, the December Part of | orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
CRIBNER’S MONTHL » 2 an | millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- 
Illustrated Magazine for the People. Conducted | wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 

by J. G, HOLLAND. at the same price as if purchased at the London 


: A rm : orn — General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Bh 2 ee SenEARECEEy WOR Hs pebteation Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
7 % ing at a great saving to large or small families. 
Contributors:—James Anthony Froude, Bret Harte, | JAY'S 
George Macdonald, Adeline Trafton, Edward King, | 
John Fraser, J. W. Preston, Rebecca Harding Davis, | 
+ H. Atwater, Sarah L. Joy, N.A.H., Frank Beard, | 
C. | 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. | 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 
EALTHY DIGESTION.— 

Nothing is so important to the human frame 


z ; > <4 cIV SNOT ETT }as healthy digestive organs, and when they are 
The ane aeons bi MONTHLY impaixed, the popular and professional remedy is 


MORSON'S PEPSINE. 


> r 77 YTTC 
HE MELB O URN E A RGU ) Sold as Wine, in bottles, from 3s; Lozenges, in 
(DAILY). A SUMMARY Number, specially | poxes, from 2s 6d; Globules, in bottles, from 2s; and 


prepared for English readers, by each Monthly Mail, | a, powder, in 1-oz. bottles, at 53 each, by all Chemists, 
vid Brindisi. Aunual Subscription, including postages, | and the Manufacturers 
7s 7d. . i 


HE AUSTRALASIAN (WEEKLY). | 
$2 large pages. Annual Subscription, including | 
postages, 32s 6d. Quarterly, 8s 6d. 
HE AUSTRALASIAN SKETCHER, 
by PEN and PENCIL: a new Illustrated Paper, | 
published for each Mail. Annual Subscription, in- 
cluding postages, 7s 6d. 
To ADVERTISERS these Papers afford the best | simile across label. 


possible mediums of publicity over all the Colonies of | - " 
PATENT ‘ OZOKERIT” 


V.C., London. See name on label. 





MPROVED and ECONOMIC 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock ' for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 











Australasia, | HYELD’S 
Address“ Publisher,” 26 Cornhill, London. | k ELLOS CANDLES. 
* z ey Soe ee » ee Lg eee fe | IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's | Made in all Sizes, and 
Square, London.—Founded 1841, | SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. - " : . 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. | ELIEF of COUGH and ASTHMA 

This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Aucient and | in Ten Minutes by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
Modern Literature, in various languages. | WAFERS.—From Mr. Fox, Omnibus Office, White- 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of | field Road, Liverpool :—* After years of severe suffer- | 


Fifteen volumes are 


£6; Life Membership, £26. 
Read- 


allowed to country and ten to town members, 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ing, and fearing many and manya night I should have 


Ten miuutes after I had taken two 
Sold by all Druggists at ls 1jd 


| Locock’s Wafers. 
wafers I felt relief.” 
| Per box. 


GALLERY of 


splendid Gift-Book during the approaching Gift-giving 
| Season. It will be on sale in tasteful bindings elegantly 


W. R. McPHUN and Son, Glasgow; London House | OVERCOATS, including the “DREADN 


5. The Gates of Home. | Cultivation and Forcing of Pines, Vines, Peaches, | 


| Educational Establishments in the Kingdom, and by | 


| 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 Southampton Row, 
V 


CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig's fac- | 


died from suffocation, &c., 1 was induced to try Dr. | 


——————______ 
H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
ry _ and Outfitter. 
§ 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent § 
London ( 22 Cornhill. s a 
Manchester—10 Mosley Street. 
i Liverpool—50 Bold Street. 
| Birmiugham—39 New Street. 
| Specialities for the Winter consist of :— 
Ry 
VOR GENTLE MEN.~Suverg 
| Fashionable Novelties in Style and Materia} “ 
1 Novae. 
| with Self-contracting Waist-Belt, and a Becut,” 
movable at pleasure. Very choice fabrics for Froek, aoe 
Morning Coats and Waistcoats, Home-spun Cheviots 
ca talin  Wletlinwnk Cations 3 rolag ten gee wots 
| — Distingué Patterns in Angolas for Trouser- 


OR BOYS.—A large and comprehen. 
| sive Stock of WINTER CLOTHING is prepared 

Very tasteful designs in Suits for Younger Bare pee 
“* Regulation” Suits, as worn at Eton Harrow, a 
other great Schools. Shirts, Hosier A and hat Perey 
for each dress. : Hats suitable 


FOR LADIES. — The NEw 
POLONAISE COSTOMES and JACKETS ana 

the Registered “DREADNOUGHT” OVERCOATS 
are the leading and Fashionable Novelties of tha Sea 
| son, Illustrations of the different Styles can be se “a 
ateither of H. J. NICOLL'S Establishments, as shove. 


UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 

a assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WI y 
BURTON'S. ae an —s 








Des- 
The Blades are all of the ak ed 


Table. 
finest Steel. | 













| 8 djs. djs, 
34-inch ivory handles ...... per doz.) 19 .|15 .| 7 
34 ditto balance ditto cocsevee| 20 16.1 7 
| 4 ditto, ditto ....... 2.123 | 8: 
52 ditto One ivory 36 27 10: 
4 ditto extra large ditto ee} 40 30 .|10 6 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto...) 45 .)36 .| 15 N 
Ditto, with silver ferules 46 38 4/18. 
Ditto, with silvered blades 7) 42 .| 20 





Nickel electro-silvered handles ... 23 .| 19 7 6 


"y 

rt PS of ALL SORTS and 

PATTERNS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites 
inspection of this Season's SHOW of LAMPS. The 
collection of French Moderateur Lamps defies 
competition. The prices, complete with Chimney 
and Globe, vary from 88s to £9 Each Lam 
is guaranteed perfect, but to ensure their pro- 
per action WILLIAM 8S. BURTON supplies Pure 
Colza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 3s 6d per gallon, 
Moderateur Globes, full size, 3s each; Chimneys, 64 
each; Cotton Wicks, 4d per doz. Lamps of all other 
descriptions are on Show in great variety. 


iYATILLIAM S&S BURTON, 
| General Furnishing [ronmonger, by appoint- 
| ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
| 1, 1A, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S, BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


7 LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
| e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
| and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
| name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
| lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 1 
| Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 
| 


Se EY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
WANTED, to PURCHASE.—Persons having 
| the above to sell can apply, with the teeth, or, if 
| forwarded by post, their value will be sent per retura. 
Messrs. BROWNING, 5 Chilworth Street, West- 
bourne Terrace, London ; or 11 Booth Street Piccadilly, 

| Manchester. 


\ INNEFORD’S FLULD MAGNESIA. 


| - The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 

proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFOKD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


| ge ae PILLS.—DECLINE 











} ARRESTED.—Wherever weakness exists in 
| the human body, the chances are it will be developed 
by winter. Chest complaints are especially liable to 
intrude, unless early symptoms be met and checked. 
No more lamentable sight presents itself than the 
daily sinking of the young through consumption. At 
the very outset of this disease, these Pills are most 
effective in purifying the blood, preventing its stagaa- 
tion in the lungs, and removing the backing cough. 
Holloway’s Pills should be taken on the first warning 
| of constitutional delicacy. Their invigorating proper 
ties will soon re-establish tone and regularity through- 
out the system, amend the digestion, regulate the liver, 
and rouse the kidneys and bowels to natural @ 
salubrious action. 


It als 
—Lor 
work 
all Ni 


C) 


perA 
Perio 
27a 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


by Meaty! . mL PA RI BON, Author of the CHRI STMAS 
« TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE,” “Grif,” &c., entitled, 

JESSIE TRIM. 
Serial Story by JUSTIN McCARTHY, Author of “ The Waterdale 
« A Fair Saxon,” &c. 


NOTICE. 
commenced 
Numbers of 


Also a New 
Neighbours, 
Second Edition, now ready, price One Shilling. 

THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE,” 


Illustrated, entitled 
RAIN. 


GoLDEN G 
By B. L. FARJEON, 
Author of “ Blade o’ Grass,” “ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” “ Grif,” &c. 


ASUMMER in SPAIN. By Mrs. Ramsay, Author of 
a Translation of Dante's “ Divina Commedia,” in the Metre and Triple Rhyme 
of the Original. In 1 vol. 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette. [Now ready. 

The MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of JOHN 

HOLLINGSHEAD (of the Gaiety Theatre). In 3 handsome vols. demy vo, 
with Portrait. (Just ready. 

ROUND ABOUT the ISLANDS; or, Sunny Spots 
near Home. By CLEMENT W. Scorr. In 1 handsome 8vyo vol. [Nearly ready. 

COURT and SOCIAL LIFE in FRANCE under 
NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the late FELIX WHITEHURST. 2 vols. 8vo. 

[Vow ready. 


OLD ROME and NEW ITALY. By Emurio Casretar. 
Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNOLD. In 1 vol. 8vo. [Vow ready. 


NOTICE.—SPIRIT FACES, MEDIUMS, at a DARK CIRCLE, the 
WALWORTH JUMPERS, &c. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious 


Life in the Metropolis. By the Rey. C. Maurice Davis, D,D. 1 vol. 8vo. 
[Now ready. 
NOTICE—A SILENT SERVICE, WATCH-NIGHT, ORTHODOX SPIRIT 
SEANCE, &c 


NCE, &e. 


ORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religious 


Life in the Church of England. By the Author of “ Unorthodox London,” &c. 
1 vol. 8vo. [Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
FRANK SINCLAIR’S WIFE, and other Stories. 


By Mrs. J. H. Rrppeit, Author of “ George Geith,” “City and Suburb,” “ Too 
Much Alone,” &c., &c. 


A YOUNG MAN’S LOVE. 


Hooper, Author of * The House of Raby,” &c. In 3 vols. (Now ready. 


PUNISHED and PARDONED; or, How does it 
End? A Tale of the Nineteenth Century. By Mrs. ALEXANDER S. Orr, Author 
of “The Twins of St. Marcel,” &c. In 3 vols. [Yow ready. 


THAT LITTLE FRENCHMAN. By the Author of 


“Ship Ahoy !” 


A TWISTED LINK. By Mrs. C. Crow, Author of 


“Spencer's Wife,” “‘ Heathside Farm,” &c. In 3 vols. [Yow ready. 





By Mrs. Grorce 


The OLD CROSS QUARRY: a New Novel. 
By GERALD GRANT, Author of “Coming Home to Roost.” In 3 ym _— 


A CANADIAN HEROINE. By the Author of 


“Leaves from the Backwoods,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


LAURA ERLE. By the Author of “ Blanche 
Seymour,” “Erma’s Engagement,” &c. In 3 vols. (Now ready. 

The AMUSEMENTS of a MAN of FASHION: a 
New Novel. By NoRMAN NuGENT. In 38 vols, [Now ready. 


The GOOD OLD TIMES: a New Novel. By 


WiiiAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of ‘“ Boscobel,” “Old St. Paul's,” 
“Rookwood,” “ The Tower of London,” “The Miser's Daughter,” &c. In 
3 vols. [Now ready. 


The SQUIRE’S GRANDSON. A Tale of a Strong 
Mans Weakness. By Ropert St. Joun Corset, Author of “The Canon's 
Daughters,” “ Church and Wife,” &c. In 3 vols. (Now ready. 

NOTICE.—Now ready, in 1 handsome vol., cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES (“ Blade o’ Grass,” “‘ Golden 
Grain,” “Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses"). By B. L. FARJEON, Author of 
“Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” and “ London's Heart.” 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


TPHE AMERICAN EXHIBITION-BUILDING.—For View, 

Plan, and Description see the BUILDER of This Week (44, or by post 44d). 

It also includes Art Criticism—Waterworks for Yorkshire—Public Works Abroad 

—London and Vienna (retrospective)—A New View of Solomon's Temple—Wood- 

bap and Joinery in Vienna—The Message of Art, &c. 1 York Street, W.C., and 
Newsmen, ° 








CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
RECOLLECTIONS of a RAMBLER. By G. A. 


Simcox, M.A. With 40 Illustrations. Demy 4to, cloth gilt, price iés. 


(This day. 
PEEPS into the HUMAN HIVE. 


By Dr. 
Wynter, Author of “ Curiosities of Toil,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


[Just ready. 
LIFE and CONVERSATIONS of Dr. SAMUEL 


JOHNSON (founded chiefly upon Boswell), By ALEXANDER MAIN. Witha 
Preface by George Henry Lewes. Post 8vo. (Just ready. 


The LITTLE PEOPLE, and other Stories. By 


Lady Potuock, W. BH. PoLLock, and W. K. Currrorp. Crown 8yo, with 
Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


The STRUGGLE forNATIONAL EDUCATION 


By JouN Morey. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. Sgconp Epition. (Now ready. 


A COMPENDIUM of ENGLISH HISTORY, 


from the Earliest Times to A.D. 1872. With Copious Quotations on the 
Leading Events and the Constitutional History, together with Appendices. 
By H. R. CLINTON, Instructor of Candidates for Public Examinations. Post 


Svo. 7s 6d, 
The DOMINION of AUSTRALIA. By W. H. 


L. RANKEN. Large post 8vo, 12s. 


CAMP NOTES: Stories of Sport and Adven- 


ture in Asia, Africa, and America. By Freprerick BOYLE. Post 8y0, 10s 6d. 


MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and DRESS during 


the MIDDLE AGES. By Pau Lacrorx. Illustrated with 15 Chromolitho- 
graphic Prints, and upwards of 400 Engravings on Wood. Royal 8vo, cloth 


gilt, leather back, 31s 6d. 
The PEARL of the ANTILLES. By A. 


GALLENGA, Author of “Country Life in Piedmont,” &. 8vo0, 9s. 





PICKWICK PAPERS.—VOL. I. 
With Twenty-Four Illustrations. 
Forming VOL. IL. of the 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 


OF THE WORKS OF 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


To be completed in Thirty Monthly Volumes, demy 8vo, price 10s each. 


EDITION 





NEW NOVELS. 
BETWEEN TWO FIRES. 


“ Not Easily Jealous.” 2 vols. 


ANNIE’S STORY. By the Author of “ Petite’s 


Romance.” 2 vols. 


By the Author of 


(This day. 


UP HILL: a Novel. By Lady Woop. 3 vols. 


The TWO WIDOWS. By Annie Tuomas. 


2 vols. 


OLD TIMES in IRELAND. By Lieutenant- 


Colonel the Hon, C. 8S. Vereker, Author of “Scenes in the Sunny South.’ 
3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS GABRIEL, 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 
72 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTBRED DAILY. 











MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


82 WIGMORE STREET, W.—jEsTABLisHED 1792.) 
_—___ 


Just ready, in crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s 

[ ON CARLOS: a “Tragedy. By F. 
} Scurtuer. Translated into English Blank 
Verse. By ANDREW Woop, M.D., author of a Transla- 
tion of “ The Satires of Horace” and “ The Epistles and 
Art of Poetry of Horace.” 

| Edinburgh: Published by WitttaAm P. Nimmo 
Sold by SimpKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., London; andall 

| Booksellers. 

| 


| \AUDE VIVIAN, a Drama, and other 





ORNWALL MINERALS RAILWAY COMPANY.—Incorporated by Spec 
P ISSUE of DEBENTURE BONDS bearing interest at the rate of FIVE PER CENT. 
The Directors are prepared to receive applications for the above-named Debenture Bonds, for 
R. C. PRESTON, Secretary. 


27 and 28 Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., November, 1873. 


Act of Parliament. 
per Annum. 
Periods of three, five, or seven years.—By order, 


Poems. By WALTER Rei. 
CONTENTS.—I. Poems (Poetry—The Pinnacle of the 
Temple; A Soul's Angels; Amy Chatterton, &c., &c.). 
| —If. Maude Vivian: a Drama of the Present Day, in 
Five Acts.—III. Fugitive Pieces. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 
| London: E, Moxon, Son, and Co., 1 Amen Corner, E.C. 


ial 
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R ] C H A R D B E N T s E Y & oa Oo N’S Just published, with Coloured Map, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d, 
NEW WORKS. ASHANTI AND THE GOLD COAST. 


AND WHAT WE KNOW OF IT. ; 
| A SKETCH. IV 
- | By Vic one is > . > 
sy Vice-Admiral Sir JOHN DALRYMPLE HAY, Bt., M.P.. C C. . 
JAPAN and the JAPANESE. - By Aime "ates: SED SERENA Lens ee 
Humpert, Envoy Extraordinary of the Swiss Confederation. From the emis lnc ites Tene enw S 8 G06 © Chasing Ceem, ay, 
French, by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY, and Edited by W. H. BATES, Assistant- 


aaa 
Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. Illustrated by 207 Drawings S i A N F O R D ’ S A . iB A S E S JE 
' 


by Italian and French Artists, and Sketches from Photographs. In royal 4to, 
handsomely bound in cloth, 42s. NEW EDITIONS, with the LATEST DISCOVERIES and IMPROVEMENTs 
Selected from the Maps Designed and arranged under the Superintendence of th 
e 


The LIFE and WORK of THORVALDSEN. | Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 


1G2NE PLoy. From the French by Mrs. CASHEL Hoey. In imperial} ,. | 7, ara 
By Evet ne ) 7 : | The New Ra‘lways have been added, the Alterations in the Boundaries t 
0 


8yo, with numerous I!lustrations, 25s. 7 - ration ban 
’ oe Germany, the Russian Empire, and Turkestan, have been made; the latest divis} WV 
| of India, and the amalgamation of Canada with other British Provinces into om, 


| Dominion, are also sh > 
The LIFE of GREGORY the SEVENTH e'™"o“"™ =—___— 
By M. VILLEMAIN, of the French Academy. Translated by JAMES BABER Cloth, lettered, 12s 6d. 
sc ope ywgpeaacaaiaia |HARROW ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, (on. 


M. Villemain’s Life of Gregory VII. occupied the learned Author's thoughts taining 30 Coloured Maps, with Index to the Priucipal Places, 








and leisure during many years of his life, and was left complete at his death. | 
During the disastrous days of the first siege of Paris, the M.S. was removed for | JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY PA 
safe keeping to Angers. At the capitulation of Paris it was brought back to the | Containing 14 Coloured Maps, with Index. Cloth, 7s. ° 


capital, and housed in the Rue de Lille, where it narrowly escaped the flames | 
kindled by the Commune, the next house being burnt to the ground. 


FRENCH SOCIETY from the FRONDE to 


the GREAT REVOLUTION. By Henry BARTON BAKER. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 21s. 


9 © ’ 
THWARTED; or, Duck’s Eggs in a Hen’s 
Nest. A Christmas Story. By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of | 
* Misunderstood,” * Thrown Together,” &c. 5s, Half-morocco, gilt edges, £1 11s 6d. Th 
| UNIVERSITY ATLAS of CLASSICAL and MODERN 

1. = GEOGRAPHY. Containing 53 Coloured Maps (Ancient and Modern), i 
MISUNDERSTOOD. By Florence Mont eee ). Wit 
GOMERY. An Illustrated Edition of this Popular Story, with 8 full-page Illus- 

trations by George Du Maurier. Feap. 4to, 10s 6d. 


Cloth, lettered, 12s 6d. 


| 
HARROW ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Hi 


| Containing 23 Coloured Maps, with Index. 


|JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS of CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. Containing 11 Coloured Maps, with Index, 7s, cloth. 


CYCLOPZEDIAN ATLAS of GENERAL MAPS, Containing 


} 
Strongly half-bound, 21s, 
| 89 Coloured Maps, with Alphabetical Index. 


| With ‘an Index on the front edge, enabling the Student to turn to any Map without 
reference to the Table of Contents. Half-bound morocco, £3 3s. 
FAMILY ATLAS. Eighty Coloured Maps, showing th 
° e 
F R E N C H H U M 0 U R I S ? S, from the most Recent Discoveries in all Parts of the World. Plans ot London ~ Ain ov 
TWELFTH to the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By WALTER BESANT, M.A., on a large scale; the Geological Map of England and Wales, by the late Sir 
Christ College, Cambridge, Author of ‘Studies in Early French Poetry,” &c. | HODERICK MURCHISON, Bart.; and the Star Maps by Sir JouN Lussock, Bart, 
8yo, 15s. are included. 
| 150 Coloured Maps, half-bound, with Index, £5 5s, 


° | USEFUL ENOWLEDGE SOCIETY’S ATLAS of M 
A SALON in the LAST DAYS of the| “csccasrar Cnet Ee Bees 


EMPIRE; and other Sketches. By GRAcE RAMSEY, Author of “A Woman's | Wales, Six Maps of the Stars, and all the Modern Maps in the Series, India 
Trials,” &. In crown 8vo, 10s 6d. | and North America being very fully represented. AL 
| 


| Strongly half-bound russia, in one vol., with the Maps coloured, £9 10s; or half- 
} bound morocco, in Two vols., £10, 
| COMPLETE ATLAS of ANCIENT and MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. Containing 230 Modern, Classical, and Celestial Maps, with | 
| Plans of Celebrated Cities and Alphabetical Indexes. The Maps are con- CA’ 

4 
| : 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY 
structed by Eminent Geographers, and embody the most Recent Discoveries and 


LIBRARY. 
Corrections, and the whole are engraved on steel in the best manner, 


NANCY. By Rhoda Broughton, Author of) sranrorns new caTALOGUE of SELECTED ATLASES, MAPS, 
“Cometh Up as a Flower,” “ Red as a Rose is She,” “ Good-bye, Sweetheart!" | DIAGRAMS, &c., is now ready, and may be had gratis on application, or per post 
&c. In 3 vols. | for penny stamp. 


FA 
MAD DUMARESQ. By Florence Marryat, | London: EDWARD y sige pd Mag and 8 Charing Cross; | 


Author of “ A Love's Conflict,” &c. In 3 Vols. sisbamiditinnan 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. FAI 
TOM BULKELEY of LISSINGTON: a Novel. aangpepRRRangpetE 


. ( 
By R. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON. 3 Vols. ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION 
] 


Lord HARRY BELLAIR: a Novel. By' MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. The 


the Author of “‘ Mary Powell,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

















Fresh Copies of all the leading Books of the season are added as the demand ‘ 
| increases, and arrangements are made with the leading publishers for an abundant ] 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, | supply of all the best forthcoming Books as they appear. ‘ 
J OP LY ¢ SON, 3 U gton § z biel 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. First-Class Subscription, HE 
- FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 

‘ 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 4to, with 2 Portraits, price 63s. ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. . 

ISTORY of MARY STUART, QUEEN of SCOTS. THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. Th 
Translated from the Original and Unpublished MS. of Professor Petit, r con 7S SITPPLIE r ; 8 
By CHARLES DE FLANDRE, FSA. Scot. Professor of the French Language and | BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, , 
Literature in Edinburgh. REVISED LISTS of the Principal Books added to the Library during the past s 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. | three years are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage-free, on applicatien. J 
an § 





Now ready, in feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


OEMS of LATER YEARS. By Henry SEWELL STOKEs, 


| FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. The 


The New Books are delivered, carriage-free, in every part of London and the im- 














Author of “ The Vale of Lanherne,” “ Memories,” &c. | mediate neighbuurhood on a plan which has given general satisfaction for many f 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. | years. T 
| Prospectuses postage-free on application. b 
Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 6s, cloth, | canna 
ps? ERS FROM MY DESK, and other Poems. By | CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
WILLIAM EMERSON, | Th 
} SEE JDIE’S ANNU: ‘LEARANCE C OGUES. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. SEE mt DIE S ANHUAL CLEAR am z CATAL GUES, 6 
epeaaie New Editions now ready, postage free on application. t 
Now ready, price 2s 6d, crown 8vo. The Collection of Books now on Sale includes more than J 
EAFNESS: its most Frequent Causes, and their Successfull TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES e 
; Treatment by Electrolysis. Illustrated by Engravings, and a Report of | Of Surplus Copies of Popular Books of the Past and Present Seasons, in good . 
Thirty Cases. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D. | Second-hand Condition, at the Lowest Current Prices ; 
London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. | And Thirty Thousand Volumes of Works of the best Authors, FAB 
3 * see 3 | IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, F 
New Edition, now ready. in 8vo, price 4s. __ WELL ADAPTED FOR GENTLEMEN'S LIBRARIES AND DRAWING- a 
HE CREEDS of ATHANASIUS, SABELLIUS, and} ROOM TABLES, AND FOR CHRISTMAS, WEDDING, AND BIRTHDAY 
SWEDENBORG EXAMINED and COMPARED with EACH OTHER. By PRESENTS, AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 


the Rey. AuGuSTUS CLISSOLD, M.A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. i ee ee . 
“Yet once more I shake not the earth only, but also heaven.”—HEB, xii., 26. MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. CITY OF¥FICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 





IVAN DE BIRON ; or, the Russian Court 
in the Middle of the Last Century. By the Author 


i i sil.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“Friends in Council.” 3 vols. p 
g [Next week. 


JEWISH HISTORY and POLITICS in 
the TIMES of SARGON and SENNACHERIB. 
By Sir Epwarp STracHey, Bart. New Edition, 
carefully revised, with large Additions. Demy 


8yo. 


WILKES, SHERIDAN, FOX; the 
Opposition under George III. By W. F. Rag, 
Author of “ Westward by Rail,’ Translator of 
“Taine’s Notes on England,” &c. Demy 8vo. 

: [/mmediately. 


PATRICIA KEMBALL. By E. Lynn 
Linton, Author of “Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg.” 
3 yols. post 8vo. (/mmediately. 


HANDBOOK for HOSPITAL SISTERS. 
By Fuorence S. Lees, Superintendent of the 
Ambulance of H.R.H. the Crown Princess of Ger- 
many for the Wounded in the late Franco-German 
War. Edited by H. W. ACLAND, M.D., F.B.S., 
Regius Professor of Medicine in the University of 
Oxford. Post 8vo. (Next week. 


The GREAT ICE AGE, and its RELATION 
tothe ANTIQUITY of MAN. By JAMES GEIKIE, 
FRS.E., F.G.S., &c., of H.M.’s Geological Survey. 
With Maps, Charts, and numerous Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. 


OUR INHERITANCE in the GREAT 
PYRAMID. By Professor ©. PiazzI SmyTn, 
Astronomer-Royal for Scotiand. New Edition, 
with large Additions, embodying the most recent 
information, and with numerous New Illustrations, 
Post 8vo. 


ALTON SERMONS. By the Late Augustus 


Wroiuiam Hare. New Edition, in 1 vol., uniform 
with “ Memorials of a Quiet Life.” Crown 8vo. 


Present-Day Papers.—Fifth Series. 
CATHOLIC THOUGHTS on the BIBLE 


and THEOLOGY. By the late FrepERIc MYERs, 
MA., Perpetual Ourate of St. John’s, Keswick. 
Crown 8vo. 


FACTA non VERBA; or, Protestant 
Charity in England. By WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Crown 8yo. 


FAITH-WORK; or, the Labours of Dr. 
Cullis in Boston. By the Rev. W. E. BOARDMAN, 
D.D., Author of “The Higher Christian Life.” 
Post 8yo. 


The LIFE and TIMES of LOUISA, QUEEN 
of PRUSSIA. With an introductory Sketch of 
Prussian History. By E. H. Hupson, Author of 
“Queen Bertha,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


HEALTH: a Handbook for Households 
and Schools. By Dr. Epwarp Situ, F.RS. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 


The ADULTERATIONS of FOOD: with 
Short Processes for their Detection. By ROWLAND 
J. ATCHERLEY, Ph.D., F.C.S. With Illustrations. 
Small 8yo. 


The CHILD’S HISTORY of JERUSALEM, 
from the Earliest Historic Record to the Present 
Time. By F. R. ConpER. With 15 Illustrations 
by Whymper. Crown 8yo, cloth gilt extra. 

(J mmediately. 


The STORY of DICK WHITTINGTON, 
the FAMOUS LORD MAYOR of LONDON. By 
JouN B. MARSH, Author of “ Stories of Venice 
and the Venetians.” With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra. (Next week. 


FABLES and FANCIES. By Beata 
FRANCIS. With Illustrations by J. B. Zwecker 
and others. Crown 8yo, cloth gilt extra. 

[Next week. 





SIXPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 


GOOD WORDS, 


1874. 


EDITED BY 
THE REV. DONALD M‘LEOD, B.A., 


One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 


Arrangements for the New Volume 
(REGINNING WITH THE JANUARY PART.) 


I. 
Letters about the Slave-Trade. 


By Sir BARTLE FRERE, K.C.B. 


IL. 
My Mother and I: 
A NEW SERIAL STORY. 


By the AUTHOR of 
GENTLEMAN.” 


“JOHN HALIFAX, 


Til. 


More Letters from H.M.8. Challenger. 


By Professor WY VILLE THOMSON, F.R.S. 


IV. 
Luther and Calvin. 
By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 


Vv. 
Familiar Papers in Science. 
By Sir WILLIAM THOMSON and Professor 
VI. 
Biographical and other Sketches. 
By SAMUEL SMILES, Author of “ Self-Help.” 
Vil. 
Days near Rome. 
By AUGUSTUS J OC. HARE. 


VIIL. 


Scripture Biography. 


By J. 8S. HOWSON, D.D., Dean of Chester. 


In the Isle of Skye. 


By Sheriff NICOLSON. 


Shert Stories, 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


xi. 
Some Social Papers. 
By WALTER C. SMITH, D.D. 


II. 


x 
Novantia: a Tale, 
By C. M. CAIRD. 


xu. 


Essays on Minor Morals. 


By the AUTHOR of “LADY BELL.” 
XIV. 
The Great West. 
By the Rev. GEORGE GRANT, Halifax, Author 
of “From Ocean to Ocean.” 
XV. 
Convicts and Quakers. 
By the Rey. JOHN SERVICE. 


In addition to the above, Articles will be Contributed 
during the Year by the following, amongst 
others :— 

Sir HENRY RAWLINSON, K.C.B. 
“Dean STANLEY. 

Canon KINGSLEY. 

Professor ARCH. GEIKIE, F.R.S 
Sir ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B. 
Principal SHAIRP, LL.D. 
Professor STANLEY LEATHES. 
Professor GRANT, LL.D. 
Principal CAIRD, D.D. 

Rey. Canon THOROLD, MLA. 


The AUTHOR of “The SCHONBERG-COTTA 
FAMILY.” 











NOW READY. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of THOMAS 
GUTHRIE, D.D., and Memoir by his the 


Rev. D. K. GUTHRIE and C. J. GUTHRIE, 
Vol. L Post 8vo, 10s 6d. [Second Edition next week. 


Second Edition. 
The HUGUENOTS in FRANCE, after the 


REVOCATION of the EDICT of NANTES; with 
a Visit tothe Country of the Vaudois. By SAMUEL 
SMILks, Author of “Self-Help.” Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
“In Mr. Smiles’s admirable work we see what 
devilish deeds were done when a crusade against Pro- 
testantism commanded the swords of powerful mon- 
archs; and in our days of Anglican coquetry with 
Romish principles such a lesson is not without sterling 
worth."—Daily News. “We commend it to all who 
take an interest in what men have done and suffered ; 
and especially to those who admire the rule of an 
ee monarch allied with the Catholic priesthood."— 
Echo. 


SERMONS. By the Rev. J. J. Stewart 


PEROWNE, D.D., Canon of Liandaff. Crown 8vo, 786d. 
Second Edition. 
PET; or, Pastimes and Penalties. By 


the Rey. H. R. Hawers, M.A. Author of“ Music and 
Morals.” With 50 Dlustrations by M. E. Haweis. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

“Prettily written and sure to interest children. 
The illustrations are very good, and the book is nicely 
got up."—Pall Mall Gazette. “*Pet’ is the work of 
a writer who is at heart a boy yet, and gains from this 
a freshness and truth which, in the eyes of those for 
whom it is written, will be a recommendation beyond 
all others."—J/our. “ Acharming volume.”—JDai/y News. 


OUT and ALL ABOUT: Fables for Old 
and Young. By H. A. PaGe, Author of “Golden 
Lives." With 85 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt extra, 5s. 

“Charming and well-told fables."—Morning Post. 
“The fables are fresh and beautiful, the illustrations 
exquisite, and altogether the book is one of the best 
yet brought out for the coming Christmas.”—Noncon- 
formist. 


The PRESCOTTS of PAMPHILLON. By 


Mrs. Parr, Author of “Dorothy Fox.” 3 vols, 
t 8vo. 

“ h character is 4 distinct and truthful study; 
every incijent helps on the development of the plot; 
the dialogue is bright, natural, and amusing. As a 
whole it is sure to please."—Daily News. “ Captain 
Oarthew isa fine old captain, such as might without 
arrogance claim cousinhood with Miss Austen's half- 
pay officers.” —Pall Mall Gazette, 


NATIONAL EDUCATION in GREECE in 
the FOURTH CENTURY before CHRIST. By 
Aveustus 8S. WILKINS, M.A. Professor of Latin in 
the Owens College, Manchester. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“The work of a young but ripe scholar. It places 
the non-classical reader almost on a level with those 
acquainted with the literature of the time.” —Zraminer. 

“A work rich in learning."—Zcho. 


LADY BELL: a Story of Last Century. 
By Sarau TYTLER, Author of * Citoyenne Jacque- 
line,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“A graceful and readable story, which enlists our 
affections by the daintiest of heroines. It has a spice 
of freshness which will commend it to those weary of 
what passes for pictures of modern life.”—Atheneum, 
“A very faithful picture of the time.”"—Daily News, 
“A vivid and masterly presentment of a past time...... 
Sir Joshua Reynolds is admirably presented, and the 
sketch of Mrs. Siddons is masterly.""—Nonconformist. 


Present-Day Papers.—Fourth Series. 
CATHOLIC THOUGHTS on the CHURCH 


of CHRIST and the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By 
the late Frgeperic Myers, M.A., Perpetual Curate 
of St. John’s, Keswick. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


PAROCHIAL MISSIONS. By the Rev. 
tan ccm M.A., Vicar of St. Pancras. Limp 


LIVING VOICES: Selections chiefly 
from Recent Poetry. With a Preface by the 
ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. Small 8yo, cloth 
extra, 4s 6d. 

“An admirable selection, in which all the leading 
poets of the day are well represented."—Nonconformist, 
“ We do not know any volume of poetry containing so 
large a number of popular favourites, and published 
in so cheap and handy a form.”—Zvaminer, 


The PERIOD of the REFORMATION, 


1517 to 1648. By Lupwia Hausser. Edited by 
WILHELM ONCKEN, Professor of History in the 
University of Giessen. 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 
“The appearance of this translation is strikingly 
opportune, The work bas already become classical in 
Germany, and will probably obtain a similar position 
in England.”—Conservative. “We commend it to all 
who wish to understand the history of Europe since 
the sixteenth century, Once opened, it will be read.” 
— Watchman. 


For Schools and Learners in Arts. 
1, The OLD MASTERS and their 


PICTURES. By SARAn TyTLEeR, Author of 

“ Papers for Thoughtful Girls.” Crown 8vo, 48 6d. 

“ An excellent introduction to the history of art.”"~ 

Daily News, * We shall be surprised if it does not flud 

a public in regions other than school-rooms and 

studios,”"—Graphic. “ Really supplies what has long 

been a want.”—JBritish Quarterly Review. * We know no 

work of the kind written with so much intelligence 
which yet is so untechnical,.”—Nonconformist. 


2. MODERN PAINTERS and _ their 


PAINTINGS. By SARAH TYTLER, Cr. 8yo, 48 6d. 


W. ISBISTER and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 
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MARCUS WARD AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK, by the AUTHOR of “The HEIR of REDCLYFFE.” 





AUNT CHARLOTTE’S STORIES of ENGLISH HISTORY 


EDMONSTON & DOUGLag: 
NEW WORKS, 





for the LITTLE ONES. By C.M. Yonce. In 50 easy Chapters, with 50 Llustrations, an Illuminated | 


Title-page, and a Frontispiece in colours, by H. Stacy Marks, A.R.A. Square 8yo, cloth extra, 6s; by 


post, 6s 6d, 
NEW NOVEL, in 1 vol., 6s; by post, 6s 6d. 


A VERY YOUNG COUPLE. By the Author of ‘Mrs. 
Jerningham's Journal,” “ The Runaways,” &c. [To be had at all the Libraries. 
NEW GIFT-BOOKS.—Illustrated, cloth, 2s 6d; by post, 2s 10d. 
TOM; the History of a Very Little Boy, 


RUSSELL. 


DODA’S BIRTHDAY: 


befell a Little Girl on a Long, Eventful Day. By Epwin J. ELLIs. 


The MARKHAMS of OLLERTON: a Tale of the Civil War, 


1642-1647. By E. GLAISTER, 
Tilustrated with 12 beautiful Chromographs, cloth extra, 5s; by 


KATTY LESTER. By Mrs. George Cupples. 


by Harrison Weir. 


The CHILDREN’S VOYAGE; or, a Trip with the Water 


Fairy. By Mrs. GEORGE CuPPLES. Lllustrations after E. Duncan. 


The LITTLE FLOWER-SEEKERS: a Fairy Story. By 


Rosa MULHOLLAND. With Chromographs of Flowers from Nature. 


MARCUS WARD’S GOLDEN PICTURE-BOOKS. 
Editions, with 24 large Pictures in gold and colours, in medieval style, 5s each; by post, 5s 6d. 
No.1. LAYS and LEGENDS. | No. 2. FAIRY TALES. 
Also the Stories that form the above, in Eight Books, 1s each. 


NEW COLOURED PICTURE-BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


MARCUS WARD’S JAPANESE PICTURE-STORIES. Each 


Book has Seven Pictures, conceived in the Eastern spirit, and with the forcible drawing and colouring of 
the Japanese. The Stories in English rhyme, 1s each, or on linen 2s eaeh ; by post, 1s 1d and 2s 2d. 

1, ALADDIN. 2. ABOU HASSAN. ALI BABA. 4. SINDBAD. 
Also, in cloth, including all the above, 5s ; by post, 5s 6d. 


post, 5s 5d. 


Illustrated 


New 


London: MARCUS WARD & CO., 67 Chandos Street, Strand ; 





and Royal Ulster Works, Belfast. 








Just published, 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, 42s. | Of fall Book csellers oni Stationers. 


‘CURRY’S LECTURES on _ the Te" _ 
BERNE mnie taeon, saat | PIGUET, the LAWS of, adopted by the 


Life, Manners, and Civilisation of the ag ited Ancient GAME” by “CAVENDISH.” Price 38 6d “The 
Erinn, by the late Eugene O'CurRy, M.R.LA., Pro- Str ok GPTartin me - Ba AR 
fessor of Irish History and Archeology in the Catholic aap a Beg I eins jd oa HIST,” by * CAVEN- 


University. Edited, with an Introduction on the fs , J 
Connection of Celtic Ethnology and Archeology with Tos. Dz LA Rue and Co., London, 
those of other European People, by Dr. K. 2 eg Sag pa ge aye 
SULLIVAN, MRA, &c. With numerous Wood |'PYUE POCKET SERIES, by 
Engravings of Arms, Ornaments, &c. Uniform with * CAVENDISH.” 
the same Author's “Lectures on the Manuscript POCKET GUIDE to WHIST. 6a 
Materials of Ancient Irish History.” { POCKET LAWS of WHIST. 6d. 
WILLIAMS and NorGaArTE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent POCKET RULES for LEADING at WHIST, 6d. 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, POCKET GUIDE to BEZIQUE, 6d. 
Edinburgh. POCKET GUIDE to ECARTE, 6d. 
pense POCKET LAWS of ECARTE, 6. 
Cheaper Issue, price 10s 6d. POCKET GUIDE to EUCHRE, 6d. 
7 sar r ] POCKET GUIDE to SPOIL-FIVE, 6d. 
HE Rev. JOHN JAMES TAY LER. POCKET GUIDE to CAL ABR ASELLA, 6d. 
LETTERS, embracing his Life, of John James Now Read 
Tayler, Professor of Ecclesiastical History and POCKET GUIDE to POL ISH BEZIQUE, 6d. 
Biblical Theology ; and Principal of Manchester New POCKET GUIDE to CRIBB: \GE. 6d. 
College, London. Edited bythe Rev. JouN HAMILTON pase es . 
THOM. | THos. De La RveE and Co., London. 
WILLIAMS and NorRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent “ Elegantly bound in cloth, extra gilt, price 2is. ~ 
G 0 ; 20 South Frederick Street, . : 
Eatuburgh, — an 4 JILLIARDS. By Josern Bennett, 
> Ex-( ‘hampion. Edited by “CAVENDISH.” 








With upward 
and Stationers. 





Just published, crown 8yo, cloth, 


EV. Dr. DAVIDSON on a - RESH Tuos. DE LA RveE and Co., London. 
W REVISION of the ENGLISH OLD TESTA- | —--—- 
MENT. By Samvet Davipson, D.D. ¥ LA RUE and CO’S INDELIBLE 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent RED-LETTER DIARIES for 1874, in several 


sizes, and ina great variety of plain and ornamental 
bindings, may now be had of all Booksellers and 
- ——_—_—_______— —_——. | Stationers. Wholesale of the Publishers. 

‘Now ready | Tos. De La Rup and Co., London. 


And may be had of all Booksellers in Town and | —— . - —— 21k. “a 
Country, or direct from VANITY FAIR OFrice, 11 JOLISHL BEZIQUE, with “ GuipE” 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. by “CAVENDISH.” A New and pleasing variety 

TANITY FAIR ALBUM, Fifth Series | ordinary Bézique; in Boxes, containing Markers 
. - ey and Cards. Of all Booksellers and Stationers, 
(1873), containing all the Cartoons (52) which os 

have appeared during the Year 1873, with the letter- rnos. De LA RvE and Co., London. 
ress notices thereto relating. Price Two Guineas- 
roof Copies (of which Fifteen only exist), sumptuously 

bound in morocco. Ten Guineas each. 

iicatili — may now be had of all Be sliers and Stationers. 
V: ANITY FAIR AL BUM for the » Maen “CAVENDISH WwW W sT, B Z1QU E, and PIQUET MARKERS 


y lesale or inulacts "Se 
1869, 1870-71-72, may still be had, price Tw Wholesale only, of the Manufacturer 


Guineas each, Tos. De LA RvE and Co., London. 
W A R. Dp’ CONC ISE 


ARCUS AY INI tODUCTION to PHYSIO- 
M DIARIES are now ng and can be had}; 4 LOGY 


1d MEDICINE. 6s 6d. 
retail of all Stationers, and wholesale at 67 Chandos os ASM; or, ‘the Lis ng Matter of the Tissues. 
Sireet, Strand. By Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. (Now ready.) 
“ A remarkably convenient diary in four parts, one -& “ A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street 
for each quarter, an arrangement which, while it gives 
space enough, yet does not make the pocket-book 


Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
oy. 

















Now ready, Third Edition, 16 Plates, 400 pages, 10s ¢d. 


uncomfortably bulky and weighty.”—Spectator. | FROTOPLASM,; or, Matter and Life. 
“ Distinguished by high quality ‘and fine workman- By Dr. L. Beate, F.RS. I. DISSENTIENT. 
ship." —Daily Telegraph. Il. DEMONSTRATIVE. Ul. SPECULATIVE. 
“ Extremely pretty, besides being well contrived."— | Containing Facts and Arguments against Material- 
Atheneum, | ism, and a Critical Examination of Strauss’s latest 


Views in the “ Old Faith and the New.” 


“They possess seed not found in any other |} 
J and A, CHURCHILL. 


timilar production,”—Aorning Post | 


By H. Rutherford | 
the Faithful Record of all that. 


s of 200 Illustrations. Of all Booksellers | 


D® LA RUE and CO.’S PLAYING | 
RDS.—The New Patterns for the Season 


NEW CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK. 
On 15th December, in 4to, price 10s 6d, 


| SCENES of SCOTTISH STORY. 

! YILLIAM BALLINGALL, 

Waller H, Paton, RSA; Sem Homeirttions, i 
F. Vallance, and other Artists. = 


Now ready, in 3 vols. 8yo, price 368 


| ARCHIBALD CONS 
LITERARY CORRE an a and his 


by his Son, THOMAS CONSTABLE, & Memorial 


“This elaborate and interesting work." "—Athenzeuy 
‘ Adds considerably to the his pS 
| Scotland: “—Courant. 


| ROCKBOURNE: a Tale. By Mari 
ELizA WEIR, Author of “ Mabel's Experie — 

“Patience to Work and Patience to Wait,” a 

Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s, fe, 


tory of literature in 


| 
“A tale of a very noticeable charac 
Sormist. 
“Admirably fitted to be placed in the hs 
ands of 
young people, and may be read with i 
elders,” —JDaily Review, Profit by their 


ter."—Noncon. 


SKETCHES of HIGHLAND 
CHARACTER. With 7 full-page Illustrations by 
W. RALSTON. Engraved by WILLIAM BALLINGALL 
and J. D. Coopar. 1 vol. 4to, price 6s, . 


“The engravings are excellent.” —Standard. 
“ A genuine transcript of life." —Greenock Telegraph 


LITTLE TRIX; or, Grandmamma’s 


Lessons. Square 18mo. Price Is, 


“Has the one rare merit that it is a story that children 
will read and enjoy.”"—Courant. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS. By the Rev. 
G. BOWEN, with Introductory Notice by Rev. Wu 
HANNA, D.D., LL.D., Author of “The Last Days 
of Our Lord's Passion.” 1 vi 1. feap. 4to, price 5s. 


“ Books of cememnane ynare alvcady numerous...... 
but among such books we shall scarcely find another 
which exhibits the same freshness and vividness of 
idea, the same fervour of faith, the same intensity of 
devotion. I count it a great privilege to introduce in 
this country a book so fitted to attract and to benefit,” 


The ORKENEYINGA SAGA. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction. by JosepH ANDER- 
SON, Keeper of the National Museum of the Anti- 
quaries of Scotland. 1 vol. demy 8yo (with 
numerous Illustrations), price 10s 6d, 


BUSINESS. By a Merchant. One 
vol. feap. 8vo, price 7s 6d. 

“To find one’s business, I am persuaded, is the great 
art of life...... Some spirit. something of genius (more 
than common), is is required to teach a man how to 
| employ himself.”"—Gray's Letters. 









| DOCTOR ANTONIO: a Tale. By 
Joun RuFrint. New and Cheaper Edition. Extra 
feap. 8¥0, ornamental boards, price 23, 


Now ready, Vol. 2 of New Edition. 


The HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By H. Tatng, D.C.L. Translated by 
Henry VAN LAUN. New and carefully Revised 
Edition, in 4 vols. small demy 8vo, price 7s 6d each. 

[ Vols. 3 and 4 in the Press. 


“One of the most brilliant books that France has 
| produced for + ome: "Spectator. 

“For marvellous purity of diction, for a thorough 
| grasp of his subject, and for an earnest desire to do 
justice to a great nation, the work is unrivalled. We 
warmly commend the book to our readers.” —John Bull. 






Now ready, 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


The LAW of TRADE UNIONS in 
ENGLAND and SCOTLAND, under the Trade 
Union Act, 1871. By WILLtAM GuTARIE, Advocate, 

ade Unions 


Registrar of Friendly Societies and Tr 
in Scotland. 


la HISTORY of SCOTLAND, chiefly 





in its Ecclesiastical Aspe *t, from the Intro ‘uction 
of Christianity till the Fall of the Old Hierarchy: 
! of Schools. By M. G. J. Ktxiocd. 

» Bishop of BREcHIN. 1 vol. 18mo, 





VETERINARY MEDICINES: their 
ACTIONS and USES. By Fixuay Dun. Fourth 
Edit Revised and Enlarged. 1 vol. demy 5¥% 
price ics 

EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh 

London: HAMILTON, ADAMS and CO. 
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MESSRS. 
CHRISTMAS 


VIRTUE, SPALDING, AND DALDY’S 


GIFT-BOOKS. 





I. 
Imperial 4to, with 20 Copyright Engrevings on Steel, handsomely bound in cloth, 
31s 


PICTURES by Sir EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. 


With Descriptive Letterpress and Biographical Notice of the Painter, by JAMES 
DAFFORNE. 
Il. 
Imperial 4to, with 16 Engravings on Steel, elegantly bound, 21s. 


BRITISH PORTRAIT PAINTERS, from Sir 


PETER LELY to JAMES SANT. With Critical Descriptions and Biographical 
Notices. By ED muND OLLieR, Author of the “ Doré Gallery,” &c. 


111. 
Imperial 4to, with 13 Tlustrations on Steel, handsomely bound in cloth, 21s. 


PICTURES by CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A. 


With Descriptive Notices and a Biographical Sketch of the Painter. By 
James DAFFORNE. 
IV. 
Feap 4to, with 20 Engravings on Steel, cloth extra, 9s. 
PICTURESQUE SCENERY in IRELAND. 
Drawn by T. Creswick, R.A. Accompanied by Descriptive Jottings by a 
Tourist. 
v. 
Feap. 4to, with 210 Illustrations, neatly bound, 21s. 
The STATELY HOMES of ENGLAND. 


LLEWELLYNN JewiIrTT, F.S.A., and S. C. HALL, F.S.A. 


By 


Crown 8yo, ck th gilt, 5 
TOLD by the WAVES: Stories i in Nature. 


HELEN ZIMMERN, Author of “ Stories in Precious Stones.” 


By 


vil. 
In demy 4to, with 160 Steel Engravings, price 45s, or in Two Vols., 50s. 


The PICTORIAL TABLE-BOOK. Containing 


a Selection of Picturesque Scenery, Views of Historical and Romantic Ruins, 
Portraits of Eminent Persons, &c., &c. With Descriptions by JAMES DAFFORNE, 
Eeq. 
viii. 
In Two Vols. imperial 4to, profusely Illustrated, price 35s. 


OUR SUNDAY BOOK: a Treasury of Holy 


Thoughts and Readings in Prose and Verse. Carefully selected for Family 
Reading on the Sabbath Day. 
1X, 
Imperial 4to, with 16 Steel Engravings, handsomely bound, 21s. 
OUR BRITISH LANDSCAPE PAINTERS, 
from SAMUEL SCOTT to DAVID COX. With a Preliminary Essay and 


Biographical Notices, by WILLIAM B. Scott, Author of “ Half-hour Lectures 
on Art,” * The British School of Sculpture,” “ Life of Albert Diirer,” &c. 


x. 
Imperial 4to, with 20 Steel Engravings and 50 Woodcuts, cloth elegant, 21s. 


The BRITISH SCHOOL of SCULPTURE. 
With a Preliminary Essay and Notices of the Artists, by WILLIAM B. Scott, 
Author of “Our British Landscape Painters,” “ Life of Albert Diirer,” &c. 

xi. 
Imperial 4to, with 9 Steel Engravings, elegantly bound, 1és. 


PICTURES by WM. MULREADY, R.A. With 
Descriptions and a Biographical Sketch of the Painter. By JAMES DAFFORNE. 
XII. 
with 20 Steel Engravings, elegantly bound, 31s 6d. 


MACLISE: Specimens of the 
t .. lebrated Artists. With Descriptive and Biographical 
JAMES DAFFORNE, 


Imperial 410, 


LESLIE and 


Works of these Cx 
Notices by 





THE CROWN LIBRARY: 


rely New Series of Original Works of a Standard Character, produced in a 
style suitable for Presentation. 


An enti 





‘enh Unliews . 
Each Volume cor is Illustrated, 


handsom 


300 and 400 pages crown 8vo, 
2d, and neatly bound in cloth, gilt. 


ta ins b wag i 
y printe 


The price of each Volume is 5s. 


Stories of Old Chums. 


Off Parade,” “ Plucky Fellows,” &c. 


PIONEERS of the CHRISTIAN FAITH. By 
ORE With 8 Plates, 5s. . 
SIX by TWO 


DIxoN 


KING’S BEECHES: 


By Srepruen J. 
MACKENNA, Author of “ m 


With 8 Plates, 5s, 
A. Grvar 
Stories of Old Schoolfellows. 
With 8 Plates, 5s. 


10 Me TIES of ASIA. By A. Grvar Fornzes, 


By Epiru 


and MARY DE MORGAN. 
The EMPIRES 
With a Map « and ( PI 


*,* Other V 


clumes are in preparation. 





Royal 4to, with numerous Engravings on Steel and Wood, 2s. 


ra] Pal be rl 4 yy _ 
THE FINE-ART ANNUAL FOR 1873. 
CONTENTS. 
THorovcuprep. By Edmund Yates.; BONNA AND Brcnoro. By G. A. Sim- 
Illustrated by Marcus Stone. cox, M.A. Illustrated by Valentine 
Tue Deutps. By Tom Hood, Ilustrated | | W. Bromley. 
by G. Doré. Tue DeaTu OF VirGIntA. By Matthias 
Tue Fairy OAK: a Story for Children. | | Barr. With an Engraving from the 
By the Right Hon. E. H. Kuatechbull- Picture by J. Bertrand. 
Hugessen, M.P. Lllustrated by W. J. ; Cc HIDIOCK TICHBORNE: a Ballad. 
Wiegand. Maric. By Ch. Gounod. 


And other Sketches and Essays by emiuent writers. 


With 


A NEW PRESENT for the YOUNG FOLKS. 
Feap. 4to, with 250 Illustrations, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 5s. 


THE CHILDREN’S PLEASURE-BOOK : 
A Treasury of Original Stories, Biographies, Sunday Readings, &c. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE AMONGST THE CONTENTS :— 
1. PAUL LUGGERSHALL. Tugs LILY AND THE Ross. 


Poems, 


2. NorHING LIKE EXPERIENCE. 8. THe Lime-Tree’s Srory. 
3. THe Nursery Povrit: a Series of | 9. Bits or Biograrmy. 
Sermons in Pictures drawn from | 10. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MILE- 
the Bible. STONE, 
4. WALTER'S TROUBLES, 11. Picrurnes From Hrstory. 
5. Lire Drirt. 12. IN THE SNOW-TIME: a Story. 
6. PopuLAR INpusTRIeS: Scraps of In- | 13. Toe BuTrerriy’s FUNERAL. 
formation about Common Things. 
NEW VOLUME of the “ART JOURNAL.” 
_ Tv _ < 
THE ART JOURNAL FOR 1873. 
With 36 Steel and 200 Wood Engravings. 
Large royal quarto, bound in cloth gilt, price £1 Ils 6d, 
Special attention is directed to the following CONTENTs :— 
1. THe Des: its Aspect and its History. By J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 


With Illustrations from Drawings by A. Rimmer, Esq. 

VENETIAN PAINTERS. By W. B. Scott. Illustrated with Engravings on Steel. 

Lirs ON THE Uprer THAMes. By H. R. Robertson. With Illustrations from 
Original Drawings by the Author. 

CHAPTERS TOWARDS A History OF ORNAMENTAL ART. By F. Edward Hulme, 
F.LS., F.S.A. With numerous Llustrations, 

ANCIENT STONE CROSSES OF ENGLAND. By Alfred Rimmer. 

from Drawings by the Author. 

MARINE CONTRIBUTIONS TO ART. By P. L. Simmonds. 

. ARTIN THE BetFry. By Liewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations, 
. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUB OF THE EXHIBITION AT VIENNA. 

The STEEL ENGRAVINGS have been executed in the highest style of the art 
by some of its most able representatives, amongst whom may be mentioned Lumb 
a ks. R.A., OC. Cousen, G. Greatbach, C. W. Sharpe, H. Bourne, D. L. Desvachez, 

Cc. F inden, J. Stephenson, and E. Roffe. 


a 


With Illustrations 


> Ss 


| 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
1 > \TT AT 
THE ART JOURNAL, 1874. 

Among the names of Painters whose works are being engraved on Steel for the 
JOURNAL of 1874 may be mentioned those of W. Mulready, R.A., F. Goodall, RA., 
E. J. Poynter, A.R.A., L. Alma-Tadema, C. L. Muller, G. Doré, E. Frere, W. Q. 
Orchardson, A.R.A., ii. Lejeune, A.R.A., L. J. Pott, W. Hunt, Marcus Stone, A. 
Yvon, B, W. Leader, &c. 

The Engraving, by Mr. J. Stephenson, of a PORTRAIT of ALFRED TENNYSON, 
by G. F. Watts, R.A., will appear in the January Number, 

The Publishers have also secured the plates engraved by Amédée and Eugene 
Varin, after the exquisite delineations of infant life by Auker, we ., rhe 
Little Brother,” “Grandmamma and Child,” * The Little Architect,” and “ The 
Tempest.” 

The whole of the FRIEZE of the ALBERT MEMORIAL has been elaborately 
engraved on Steel. The plates will appear early in the year. 

Articles on the following subjects will appear in the JOURNAL throughout the 

year :— 
Tue GREEN VAULTS AT DrespeNn. By Louis Gruner, With Illustrations of their 

Statues, Bronzes, Ivories, Silver Plate, and Ceramic Ware. 

JAPANESE ART. By Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B. With appropriate Illustrations 
engraved on Wood. 
Tue TRANSFORMATIONS OF THE Britisn Face. By G. A. Simcox, Esq., 

Illustrations from Old Brasses, Priuts, Pictures, &c. 

ON THE ANTIQUE GREEK Dress FoR WoMEN. By Professor Fleeming Jenkin, 
F.R2.S. With Pictorial Examples. 
Tue Cross: IN NATURE AND IN ART. 

trations engraved on Wood. 
AntT-WORK IN PALESTINE. By M. E. Rogers. 


M.A. With 


By Liewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A. With Iilus 


Illustrated. 





4to, interleaved with blotting-paper, price 2s, 
‘ rh °C 
SHOWELL'S 
TOW » he “Ny TAIT’ Dp re 107 
HOUSEKEEPER’S ACCUUNT-BOOK for 1874 
Exhibiting every Description of Expense likely to occur in a Family. 

With Tables, showing at One View the Amount e xpende 1 Weekly, Quarterly, and 
during the Whole Year in every Department, and the Total Amount of Cash 
received and expende lin One Year. With— 

1. SELECTED RECIPES | 3. A WORD TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 
2. ARTICLES IN SEASON. 4, GARDENING. 





VIRTUE, SPALDING, and DALDY, 


26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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; MR. GIBBS’S POEMS. 





Just out, SECOND EDITION, price 6s. 
H A ROL D EK 
BRITISH QUARTERLY. 


“*Harold Erle'is a popular story. There are tender touches of consummate | 
ce, and emotions, events, and sacrifices are narrated, which show how fertile 
this theme has become in the hands of an accomplished writer.” 





SATURDAY REVIEW. 
“Mr. Gibbs can write as sensationally as any novelist going, but after this 
striking opening, settles down into quiet and easy verse.” 


STANDARD. 

“The story itself is one of great interest, wisely, simply, and naturally told, in 
graceful, vigorous language, enriched with true poetic genius; but, in many pas- 
sages, the poem rises toa far higher, nobler flight, involving points of logic and | 
subtle philosophy, profound religious truth and delicate criticism, such as a refined 
and highly cultivated intellect alone could handle and express in their present 
shape. The poem is divided into three sections, each marked by a power and 
beauty of its own, and all well worthy of a true poet,—for such, beyond a doubt, 
Mr. Gibbs may now claim to be.” 

ORCHESTRA. 

* A poem exhibiting a yet riper development of the author's powers. In his 
previous work Mr. Gibbs proved the possession of poetic gifts far above the 
ordinary standard; he has a cultured habit of thought and a melodious directness 
of expression, avoids both periphrasis and obscurity, writes simply and to the pur- | 
pose, and yet with sufficient polish to bespeak the careful artist. These graces 
were patent in ‘The Story of a Life,’ and are recognisable in a still higher form in 
‘Harold Erle.’" 


poetry of the day. 


contains.” 





The STORY of a LIFE (Critic’s Edition). 4s 6d. 
KLING-KLANG and KLONG. 


3s 6d. 





A NEW POEM BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
In December. 


ARLON 


A Gift-Book for the Season. 10s 6d. 


“ The subject, in a dramatic and poetic aspect, offers strong situations 
Mr. Gibbs has not been slow to avail himself. a 
out by the same felicities of expression, the same shrewd and clear s 
character, which distinguished *‘ The Story of a Life.’ Two or three 
| are scattered through his pages.” 


LOST and WON: a Comedy. 
The CHURCH PORCH. 2s. 


GRANGE AND A CHRISTMAS 


[December 6, 1873. 





— 


L 


DAILY News. 


R E. 


of which 
d through. 
ketches of 
charming lyricg 


‘ Harold Erle’ is marke 


CIVIL SERVICE REVIEW. 


“The author is very far removed from an imitator, but there is in his poem 
sympathy with humanity, that happiness of idea, that crispness of expre a that 
above all, the exquisite melody of rhythm which we are accustomed t 
with the name of Tennyson.” 


8sion, and, 
O a8sOciate 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY REVIEW. 
“* Harold Erle’ is noticeable for its want of resemblance to the most pretenti 
There isin it no widely-abrupt transitions, no bewildering 
half-insane rhodomontade. ng, 
truth to life and nature, and the beauty of the language. 
| passages to justify this judgment, but, like some of the very best poems we posses 
no single part could give an adequate conception of the whole. » 
scattered here and there, cause the reader to regret that Mr. Gibbs does not mora 
frequently give us an opportunity of enjoying such gems of song as this volume 


The story depends entirely for its interest On itg 
We could quote many 


The lyrics 


W8STMINSTER GAZETTE. 


“Gifted with rare powers of sutire, with pathos that never trenches on the 
border-land which so narrowly separates the sublime from its antithesis; with 
fluency of fancy, and sharpness and incisiveness in his delineations of scene ang 
| character, the author possesses in an eminent degree the elements of a great poet,” 


2s 6d. 


LEGEND. 


One Hundred Guineas will be given for the best Series of Illustrations of this work. 





PROVOST and CO., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
In the CAMARGUE. By Emily Bowles. 
GABRIEL DENVER. 


yolume, 


LUNA: a Mere Love Story. By Margaret C. Helmore. 


Two volumes. 


A LONG SUMMER’S DAY. By M. C. M. Simpson. 


volumes, 





One volume. 


[Ready this day. 


By Oliver Madox-Brown. One 


Two 





SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





SECOND EDITION, price 5s, Mounted; by post, 5s 6d. 


CRACROFT’S CONSOLS CHART, 


Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Consols, from the French 
Revolution of 1789 to the Present Time. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 





NINTH EDITION, revised, price 1s; 1s 3d by post. 


CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. 


A Synopsis of the Powers of Investment usually given to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guidance 
of Trustees, and Classified Lists of Securities suitable for Trust Investments. 


By BERNARD CRACROFT. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 





DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, 


Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (Post free). 
(DECEMBER EDITION NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 


It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Kailways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, 
Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., 
also Market Prices and Dividends, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 

HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 

Life of the Right Hon. Spencer 


PERCEVAL,;; including his Correspondence with 
Numerous Distinguished Persons. By his Grandson, 
SPENCER WALPOLE. 2 vols. 8vc, with Portrait, 
30s. [December 12. 


My Recollections, from 1806 to 


1873. By Lord WILLIAM LENNOX. 2 vols. 870, 
**Lord William Lennox's book is a very good speci- 
men of the class to which it belongs. In one way or 
another he has seen a great deal, and he records his 
experiences 80 as to amuse and interest his readers."— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


Criss-Cross Journeys. By Walter 


THORNBURY. 2 vols., 21s. 
“ Lively, graphic, and interesting.” —Daily News. 


° ’ , 

Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 
CueAP EpITION. Illustrated by Sambourne. 5s, 
bound. Forming the New Volume of HURST AND 
BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


The Exiles at St. Germains. By 


the Author of * THE LADYE SHAKERLEY.” 7s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Blue Ribbon. By the Author 


of “St. OLAVE’'s,” &c. 3 vols. 
One Love in a Life. By Emma 


M. PEARSON, Author of “Our Adventures in the 


Lottie Darling. By J. 6 


JEAFFRESON. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 

“In * Lottie Darling’ Mr. Jeaffreson bas achieved a 
triumph. It is a capital novel, as sparkling as it 8 
original, as powerful as it is amusing. It is healthy in 
tone, interesting from beginning to end, and contains 
sketches of life aud character unusually vivid and 


well drawn.""—A/forning Post. 
Transmigration, By Mortimer 
[December 12. 


COLLINS. 3 vols. 








Imperial 16mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. Printed on 
thick Toned Paper. 
HE CHASE; a Poem. By WILLIAM 
SOMERVILLE. Illustrated with 9 Steel Engravings, 
by John Scott. 





(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.0, 


London: WILLIAM TgG¢, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
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GENERAL LIST OF NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


(TO BE CONTINUED IN NEXT AND FOLLOWING WEEKS.) 











On MISSIONS; a LECTURE delivered in Westminster Abbey, December 3, 
1873, by F. Max MULLER, M.A., &c., Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford. With an Introductory Sermon by the Very Rev. the 
DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 8vo. [Next week. 


INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of RELIGION ; Four Lectures delivered 
at the Royal Institution, with Two Essays on False Analogies and the Philosophy of Mythology. By F. Max Miter, M.A., &c., Professor 
of Comparative Philology at Oxford. Crown 8vo, price 10s 64d. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP ; being Essays on the Science of 
Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. By F. Max Mi ier, M.A., &e., Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford. 


3 vols. 8vo, price £2. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By F. Max 
Mixier, M.A., &c., Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 16s. 


BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL ESSAYS reprinted from Reviews, with 


Additions and Corrections. By A. Haywarp, Q.C. Turrp Series. In 1 vol. 8vo, price I4s. [On Saturday next. 


The British Parliament; its History and Eloquence. Vicissitudes of Families ; British and Continental 
Curiosities of German Archives. | Nobility. 
England and France; their National Qualities, The Second Armada, 
Manners, Morals, and Society. | The Purchase System. 
The Lord Chancellors of Ireland. 


Lanfrey’s Napoleon. 


ESSAYS on FREETHINKING and PLAINSPEAKING. By LE&sLIE 


SrernEeN. Crown 8yo, price 10s 6d, 
Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees. 


The Broad Church. Are we Christians ? 
Religion as a Fine Art. A Bad Five Minutes in the Alps. Bishop Warburton. 
Darwinism and Divinity. Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, An Apology for Plainspeaking. 


MEMOIR of THOMAS First LORD DENMAN, formerly Lord Chief Justice 


of England. By Sir Joseru Arvovtp, B.A., K.B., late Judge of the High Court of Bombay. With 2 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s. 
[On Saturday next. 


The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, including his 
Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 
The LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH. Edited by his Daughter, Lady 
HoLianp, and by Mrs. Austrx. Uniform, price 6s. 


The WIT and WISDOM of the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH;; a Selection of the most Memorable 


Passages in his Writings and Conversation. Uniform, price 3s 6d. 


SERMONS for the TIMES preached in St. Paul's Cathedral and Elsewhere. 


By the Rey. Tuomas Grirritu, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


The SUN; Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life of the Planetary System. By R. A. 


Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. With 10 Plates (7 Coloured), and 107 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, price 14s. 


The MOON; her Motions, Aspects, Scenery, and Physical Conditions. By 


R. A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. With 22 Lithographic Plates, 1 Woodcut, and 3 Lunar Photographs by Rutherfurd of New York. Crown 


8vo, price lds, 


OTHER WORLDS than OURS; the Plurality of Worlds Studied under the 


Light of Recent Scientific Researches. By R. A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. With 14 Illustrations, crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


The ORBS AROUND US; a Series of Familiar Essays on the Moon and 
Plancts, Meteors and Comets, the Sun and Coloured Pairs of Suns. By R. A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. Crown 8yo, price 7s 6d. 
A NEW STAR ATLAS, in Twelve Circular Maps; intended as a Companion to “ Webb's 
Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes.” By R. A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. Crown 8yo, price 5s. 
‘ - i * ° *y° . ry — - 
LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS: a Series of Familiar Essays on 
Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &e. By R. A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. First and Seconp Serres, in crown 8yo, price 7s 6d 
each.— The SEconp Serres includes a Sketch of the Life of Mary Somerville. 


On the PURSUIT of TRUTH as EXEMPLIFIED in the PRINCIPLES of 


EVIDENCE, Theological, Scientific, and Judicial ; a Discourse delivered before the Sunday Lecture Society, with Notes and Authorities. 


By A. Etter Fincu. 8vo, price 5s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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HENRY 8. KING & CO.’s NEW BOOKS FOR THE PRESENT SEASON 


Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. (Edited by) 
SS aaeee MODERN PROBLEMS. 
Cc 


rown 8vo, sewed, 6d each. 
1. SACRAMENTAL CONFESSION. By 
A. H. Warp. B.A. [Just out. 
2. ABOLITION of the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. By NicoLas Pocock, M.A. 
[December 15. 
Rev. F. W. KINGSFORD, M.A. 

FE ARTHAM CONFERENCES: or, 
Discussions upon the Religious Subjects of 
the Day. Crown 8vo, cloth limp. [Shortly. 

*.* The object of the work is to place those 
pligigus ques‘ions of the day about which 
s« ach difference of opinion exists, in a 
pofiar and colloquial form before the 
publ. 

ARCHBISHOP MANNING. 

ECEURES on RELIGION and 

4 LITERATURE, being a new Volume of 
ACADEMIA ESSAYS. Edited by the Most 
Reverend the ARCHBISHOP of WESTMINSTER. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 

FREDK. W. ROBERTSON. 

i ECTURES and ADDRESSES; 
with other Literary Remains. With Intro- 
duction. Bythe Rev. Sroprorp A. BROOKE, 
M.A. A New Edition in 1 Vol. Uniform 
with the Sermons. Cloth, 53 [Shortly. 

Cc. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 

Wn; of HOPE, from the Pulpit 
of the Temple Church, By the MASTER of 
the TEMPLE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, [Shortiy. 

Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 

PEECH in SEASON: a New 
Voluma of Sermons. By the Author of 
“Thoughts for the Times.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth. (/n preparation. 


CHURCH THOUGHT and CHURCH 
WORK. 





4 DITED by the Rev. CHartes 
ANDERSON, M.A., Editor of “Words and 
Works in a London Parish.” Containing 
Articles by Revs. J. Ll. Davies, J. M. Capes, 
Harry Jones, Brooke Lambert, A. J. Ross, 
Professor Cheetham, the Editor, and others. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN. 
NEW WORK by the Rev. J. 


BALDWIN Brown. (Preparing. 
A. KE. H. B. 


SCOTCH COMMUNION 
a SUNDAY: to which are added Certain 
Discourses from a University City. By the 
Author of “The Recreations of a Country 
Parson.” Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 
[Second Edition immediately. 
“We commend this volume as full of in- 
terest to all our readers. It is written with 
much ability and good feeling, and with ex- 
cellent taste and marvellous tact."—Church 
Herald. 


Rev. MARMADUEE E. BROWNE, N.A. 
NTIL the DAY DAWN. Four 


Lectures for Advent. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s 6d. [Just ready. 


Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 


HEOLOGY in the ENGLISH 
POETS. By the Rev. Stoprorp A. BROOKE. 
{Jn preparation. 
Professor ERNST HAECKEL. 

a". HISTORY of CREATION: a 
Popular Account of the Development of 
the Earth and its inhabitants according to 
the Theories of Kant, Laplace, Lamarck, 
aud Darwin. With Coloured Plates, and 
Genealogical Trees of the various Groups of 
both Plants and Animals. (Preparing. 

W.B. CARPENTER, LL.D., M.D., &c. 
DJRINCIPLES of MENTAL 
PHYSIOLOGY. With their Applications to 

the Training and Discipline of the Mind, 


and the Study of its Morbid Conditions. 
8vo, illustrated, cloth. [Shortly, 
Professor TH. RIBOT. 
ONTEMPORARY ENGLISH 
PSYCHOLOGY. An Analysis of the Views 
and Opinions of James Mill, Alexander Bain, 
John Stuart Mill, George H. Lewes, Herbert 
Spencer, and Samuel Bailey. Large post 
8vo, cloth, 9s. (This day. 


J. BELL PETTIGREW, M.D., F.R.S. 
NIMAL LOCOMOTION ; _ or, 


Ps Walking, Swimming, and Flying. Crown 
8vo, with 125 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 
[Just ready. 
*,* Being Volume VII. of “The Inter- 
national Scientific Series.” 











Prof. BALFOUR STEWART, M.A. 
THE CONSERVATION of 
ENERGY; being an Elementary Treatise 
on Energy and its Laws. Crown 8vo, with 
14 Il'ustrations, cloth, 5s. (Ready. 
*,.* Being Volume VI. of “The Inter- 
national Scientific Series.” 
R. A. PROCTOR, B.A. 
rE EXPANSE of HEAVEN. A 
Series of Essays on the Wonders of the 
Firmament. By the Author of “Other 
Worlds,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


[This day. 
M. JULES FAVRE. 


ruk GOVERNMENT of the 
NATIONAL DEFENCE. From June 30 to 
October 31, 1870. 8yvo, cloth, ls 6d, 

“A work of the highest interest. The 
book is most valuable.’—Athenwum 

“A very eloquent book."—Lvaminer. 

SARA COLERIDGE. 
peer and LETTERS of. Edited 
p | by her Daughter. Two Vols., with Portraits, 
Post 8vo, cloth, 24s. [Third Edition ready. 

“ We are compelled to leave these volumes 
with a feeling that space dves not permit us 
to give an adequate idea of all the various 
interest of Sara Coleridge's correspond- 
ence."—Saturday Review, 


Late Rev. Dr. ROWLAND WILLIAMS. 
A MEMOIR, with S-lections from his 


Note-books and Correspondence. Edited by 
Mrs. ROWLAND WILLIAMS. With a Portrait. 
2 vols. large post 8vo. (/n preparation, 


On BUILDING CONTRACTS: 


LEGAL HANDBOOK for ARCHI- 

a TECTS, BUILDERS, and BUILDING 
OWNERS. By EDWARD JENKINS and JOHN 
RAYMOND, Esq;., Barristers-at-Law. Crown 

8vo, cloth, 6s, (Dedicated by permission to 

the Koyal Lustitution of British Architects.) 


(Just out. 
NEW MILITARY WORK. 
RILL REGULATIONS of the 
AUSTRIAN CAVALRY. Froman Abridged 
Edition compiled by Capt. ILLIA WOINOVITS, 
of the Genera! Staff, on the Tactical Regula- 
tions of the Austrian Army, and pretaced 
by a General Sketch of the Organisation, &c., 
of the Country. Translated by Captain W. 
8.CooKE. Crown 8vo, limp cloth. (shortly. 


DR. JOHN GARDNER. 


OUNSEL to MIDDLE and 
ADVANCED AGE for PROLONGING 
LIFE. By the Author of “A Handbook of 
Domestic Medicine.” Crown 8vo. 

(Preparing. 


NEW WORE on JAPAN. 


rINHE HISTORY of JAPAN. Com- 
piled from Native and Official Sources by F. O. 
ADAMS, H.B.M.’s Chargé d'Affaires and Sec- 
retary of Legationat Yedo. Vol. L., bringing 
the history down to 1864, is in the press, and 
will be published in handsome demy 8yvo. 


BARON F. Von HELLWALD. 
whe RUSSIANS in CENTRAL 
ASIA. A Critical Examination, down to 
the present time, of the Geography and 
History of Central Asia. Translated by 
Lieutenant-Colonel THEODORE WIRGMAN, 
LL.B. (Shortly. 


T. T. COOPER. 
HE MISHMEE HILLS: being an 


Account of a Journey made in an Attempt 
to peuetrate Tibet from Assam to open 
New Routes for Commerce 8vo, with Four 
Illustrations and Map, cloth, 10s 6d. [Short/y. 


WILLIAM CHARLES MAUGHAN. 


TMHE ALPS of ARABIA ; or, Travels 
through Egypt, Sinai, Arabia, and the Holy 
Land. 8vo, cloth, with a Map, 12s. 


(This day. 
WALTER GOODMAN. 
UBA: the PEARL of the 


ANTILLES; or,an Artist in Cuba. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

“A purely pictaresque account of Cuban 
life and manners."—Saturday Review. 

“ We can recommend his whole volume as 
very amusing reading.”—/al!l Mali Gazette. 


G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES. 
N OUNTAIN, MEADOW, and 


MERE; a Series of Outdoor Sketches of 
Sport, Scenery, Adventures, and Natural 
History. With 16 Illustrations by Bosworth 
W. Harcourt. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. [Ready. 


SARA COLERIDGE. 
DHANTASMION: a Fairy Romance. 


By Sana COLERIDGE. New Edition. [ Preparing. 








A NEW POEM. 
TP .HE DISCIPLES. By the Author of 


“ Ae 
*‘Aspromonte, and other P - 
é ’ t oems. Ore 
8vo, cloth elegant, 7¢ 6d, aun 
The present work was commenced at the 


express instance of the great [talian patriot 
Mazzini, and commemorates some of hi 
associates and fellow workers—men w! v4 
looked up to him as their master and teacher. 


JAMES BONWICKE. 


\" IKE HOWE, the BUSHRANGER 

1 of VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. By the Author 

of “The Tasmanian Lily.” ‘Crown 8vo, 

with a Frontispiece, cloth, 58. [This day, 
Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR. 

A. NEW and CHEAPER EDITION 

P of INDIAN TALES, in 1 vol. each, Mus. 

trated, price 6s, is preparing for publication 

The First Volume, just ready, is * The Con- 

fessions of a Thug,” and is to be followed by 

* Tara,” “Ralph Darnell,” “Tippoo Sultan,” 


ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


ge SPIRITS: Essays on 
1 Literary Topics of Permanent Interest, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. (Ready, 


OETICAL and PROSE WORKS. 


Collected Edition. 5 vols. (Preparing. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
JOEMS. Collected and Arranged by 


the Author. Red-line Edition. Handsomely 
bound, with Illustrations and Portrait, 7s 6d, 
Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece, cloth 
extra, 3s 6d. [Just ready. 
These are the only complete English 
Editions sauctioned by the Author. 


Rev. CANON R. H. BAYNES., 
T OME SONGS for QUIET HOURS, 
By the Editor of “Lyra Anglicana,” &, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. [/mmediately. 
JOHN DENNIS. 
i oe SONNETS. Collected and 
Arranged. Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d 
(This day. 


W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


YRICS of LOVE, Selected and 
Arranged, from SHAKESPEARE to 
TENNYSON, Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 3s 6d. (Just ready, 

AUSTIN DOBSON. 

IGNETTES in 
VERS de SOCIETE. 
extra, 5s. 

“ His * Vignettes’ are really clever, clear- 
cut, and careful."—Athenzum, 

* We were hardly prepared for the touches 
of genuine beauty which adorn so many of 
these little poems."—Spectator, 


By FOUR FRIENDS. 
a for MUSIC. By Grevitie 


J. Cugster, JULIANA H. EWInG, ReoinxaLp 
A. GatTry, and STePHEN H.Gatry. Square 


RHYME, and 
Feap. 8yvo, cloth 


crown 8vo, cloth extra, (Srortly 
EDMUND W. GOSSE. 
A New 


{ N VIOL and FLUTE. 
Volume of Poems. By EpMUND W. (0882. 
With a Frontispiece by W. B. Scott. Crowa 

8vo, with an Illuminated cover, 5s. 


(Just ready. 
R. B. BOSWELL, M.A. 
\ ETRICAL TRANSLATIONS 
P from the GREEK and LATIN POETS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5a. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Mrs. EILOART. 
ADY MORETOUN’S DAUGHTER 


By the Author of “ St. Bede's." 3 vols. 


(Just ready. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


rE\WO GIRLS. By the Author of “A 

Snapt Gold Ring.” 2 vola. [Ready. 
KATHERINE SAUNDERS. 

\ ARGARET and ELIZABETH: 

4 a Story of the Sea. By ths Author of 
“Gideon's Rock.” 1 vol. 

“A successful contrast to the mass of 

fictitious rubbish it is our duty to peruse. — 
Atheneum. 


R. TURNER COTTON. 
N R. CARINGTON: a Tale of Love 
z 


and Conspiracy. By R. Turner Cortos. 
3 vols. 

“Offers a delicious nut for the pudlic to 
crack...... The writer is a man of remarkabie 
and unique power. '—Ziour. 
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